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...and BASIC to the insurance 
industry is Reinsurance 
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GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market 
dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


GENERAL REINSURANCE NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION CORPORATION 
Casualty + Fidelity Fire + Inland Marine 
Surety Ocean Marine | 
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A ‘CARBON 


HOW MANY TIMEs have 
you wished for a “‘car- 
bon copy’’ of that 

J important telephone 
“* call? Now you can 
have it by simply flicking a switch! 


Telephone Recording by AUDOGRAPH 






With the same versatile auDOGRAPH 


SOUNDWR 


With the aupoGraPH every word and 
every inflection of both voices is 
**memorized"’ forever on an unbreak- 
able plastic disc. 

Your “‘carbon copy”’ is the regular 
paper-thin Flexograph record-disc 
with over a full hour's capacity 
which costs but a few pennies and 
can be filed or mailed like a letter. 
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COPY” OF YOUR TELEPHONE CALL! 


eliminate wasted days usually re- 
quired for laborious processing and 
confirmation. Before deciding on any 
dictation instrument, check the 
whole aupoGRapH story . . . fry the 
AUDOGRAPH in your office for a few 
days. Then you will see for yourself 
how it will increase your executive 
accomplishment. Contact your local 

















, that helps you do your dictation The aupoGrapn records a// verbal aupoGrapn office or ask your secre- 
chores so much easier, faster and better, transactions — specifications, terms, tary to send for full in- 
€» youcan instantly make a permanent __ prices, dates, instructions, technical formation right away. 
recording of both sides of your im- _ data, decisions; or a complete detailed 
portant telephone conversations. No _ situation report. 
need for the scribbling of hurried and With aupocrarpn PLEASE TELL ME MORE: = 
inadequate notes. No worry of try- Telephone Recording - » auneiietee =f 
ing to re some critical detail. rou speed actior i 
g to remember some critical de you spee ction | THE BRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
*The use of recording devices in connection with interstate and | W. E. DITMARS, President - 16 ARBOR ST. - HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
~~ a a nie: mada has been authorized by the Federal | Originators of the Pay Station Telephone and 
| Mekers of Communications Equipment since 1891 
Phone AUDOGRAPH your city for demonstration | —— an 
Foreign Distribution, Westrex Corporation— | 
(Western Electric Export Corporation) | Firm 
— | Business ADDRESS. ~~ 





We ve got yournumber... 
c's Powe GF 





Here’s a best-seller an Insurance Pro- 
ducer can praise to the 99th degree... 
Manufacturer’s Form “99” .. . the 
Storekeepers Liability Policy ... sure 
protection against the one law-suit that 
could put him out of business. Here’s 
what it covers: 

Accidental Injury, Sickness, Disease, 
Medical Expense, Funeral Expense suf- 
fered by any member of the public, 
whether in his store, away from his 
store, caused by his employees, caused 
by eating or using anything he sells. 
Also, medical and funeral expense 
applies even if the storekeeper is not 
liable under the law. 

Get the whole story now from our 
nearest office. Write, telephone, or 


drop in. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Casualty Insurance Co. 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. STANLEY KITE, President 



































INSURANCE STOCKS 
Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 











1948 Range = October 

High Low 30, 1948 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ....... ND 74 SO 
Aetna Insurance Company ..............+- 4914 4114 183; 
Aetna Life Insurance Company ........... 5414 3 5314 
Agricultural Insurance Company ......... 67 51 66 
American Alliance Ins. Company ......... 23 1744 
American Automobile Ins. Company ...... 131% B44 
American Casualty Company ............. 12% S% 
American Equitable Assurance Company.. 20%Q 14% 
American Insurance Company (Newark).. 184 151% 
American Re-Insurance Company ........ 31 2514 
American Reserve Insurance Company ... 23% 163, 
American Surety Company ............... 67 51% 
Automobile Insurance Company .... —e 37% 26 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company.. 6 69 &2 
Boston Insurance Company ........... er 72 D4 6014 
Camden Fire Insurance Association ...... 20% 17% 19%, 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. ... S91, 654 S914 
Continental Casualty Company ........... DS 19 14 
Continental Insurance Company .......... 3% 4514 61% 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company ........... 2 1 14 
Employers Group Associates ............. 3414 an $14 
Employers Reinsurance Company ........ 6914 65 65l~e 
Excess Insurance Company of America ... 9 7% 8 
Federal Insurance Company .............. 5S1g tT le 58 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland. 159 138 151 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company. 69 5314 6714 
Fire Association of Philadelphia ......... 61 45 61 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company ..... 10814 8914 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company (New) 78% 65 76% 
Firemen’s Insurance Company (New.rk). 15% 114 14% 
General Reinsurance Corporation ......... 2S 19 21% 
Glens Falls Insurance Company .......... 4014, 4616 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company 6% 10 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company ..... 17 25 
Great American Insurance Company ..... 263% 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company ........ 244 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company ........ 10014 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 29 3414 
Home Insurance Company ..............+. 23% 20% 
Insurance Company of North America 92 107 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York.. 321% 40) 
Kansas City F. & M. Insurance Company.. 17 18% 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company as) 60 
Maryland Casualty Company ............. 115, 145¢ 
Maryland Casualty Conv. Pfd. ............ 19% 23 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co 25 29 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation 2414 28% 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. .... 73%, 434 7 
Monumental Life Insurance Company 4114 37% 3816 
National Casualty Company .............. 27% 2414 2714 
National Fire Insurance Company ........ HOw, 4114 4816 
National Union Fire Insurance Company.. 36% 30 36 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company ..... 3014 24% 2914 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company. 45 40 1314 
New York Fire Insurance Company ...... 14%, 105¢ 14 
Northern Insurance Company ............ S314 691, S3 
North River Insurance Company ......... 2514 21% 25 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford 7% 5% 6% 
Northwestern National Insurance Co. ..... 12S 116 128 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (The). 44 37 $4 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company .......... 105 96 102 
Pacific Indemnity Company .............. a1 16%, Wy 
Phoenix Insurance Company .......... F 901% 736 S814 
Preferred Accident Insurance Company 4% ; 4 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. .... 85% 3014 3314 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York ... 514 41, 54 
Republic Insurance Company—Dallas .... 28 26 27% 
Rhode Island Insurance Company ........ 2% 154 2% 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ..... 81 6614 78% 
I ne rT re she 51 45 Al 
Security Insurance Company (New Haven) 31% 2316 3014 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 47 40 1514 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 3414 Dy 
Travelers Insurance Company ............ 655 470 
U. 8S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company ..... 5214 441; 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company ............ 57% 465 
De We SEURTERCEO COMIBERY 2c eciccciicssiicces 77 641, 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 3714 301 MG 
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* Based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price indexes of 50 industrial, 
20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 


CASUALTY FIRE 
1946 1947 1948 1946 1947 1948 
ae, 3t..... 485.8 399.7 390.1 245.6 209.8 201.4 
Feb. 28..... 454.8 399.4 371.0 238.3 210.8 195.4 
Mer. 31..... 466.7 390.1 388.6 241.9 204.9 206.7 
Ree. 30... 474.8 374.3 396.3 242.9 195.1 213.4 
May 31..... 472.1 372.55 410.5 236.4 188.9 227.3 
June 30..... 464.9 383.2 400.4 229.7 199.9 215.1 
wy F..... 461.6 382.0 388.4 226.8 197.9 203.8 
aoe 449.0 381.0 388.4 222.5 193.7 206.2 
Sept. 30..... 398.0 372.3 375.6 196.9 190.0 212.5 
Oct. 31 . 396.8 372.9 410.1 196.1 196.2 232.2 

Nev. 38..... 394.0 377.9 193.7 196.4 

eee. 2... 400.5 383.4 200.9 199.5 


NSURANCE shares exhibited unusual strength dur- 

ing October, with casualty stocks regaining most of the 
ground lost since the end of May and fire stocks advanc- 
ing to the highest level since May 1946. The rise of 
more than 9% in bid prices for leading fire company 
stocks boosted our index to 232.2 and an approxi- 
mately identical increase in casualty shares brought 
that index back to 410.1. 


Fire Stocks 


All of the fire stocks in our index advanced in Oc- 
tober, led by Aetna (Fire) and Phoenix Insurance 
which jumped about 7 and 13 points respectively. Other 
principal issues recording large gains were the Crum 
& Forster stocks, National Fire, American of Newark 
and Fireman’s Fund. 


Casualty Stocks 


The casualty advance in October reflected expecta- 
tion of good experience in most departments and auto- 
mobile rate increases. Principal advances were shown 
by American Surety, Continental Casualty, Hartford 
Steam Boiler and New Amsterdam with gains of better 
than 11%. 


For November, 1948 
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FIRE 
AND ALLIED LINES 


Distinguished service to agent 
and assured for more than 
238 years has earned the SUN 
its world-wide recognition. 














NEW SAFETY GUIDES 


WO new titles have been added 

to the growing list of pocket-size 
safety guides being published by the 
accident prevention department of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. They are: 
“Your Guide to Safety as an Auto- 
mobile Service Station Employee,” 
and “Your Guide to the Safe Care 
and Use of Fiber Ropes.” 

Designed as a safety service of 
insurance companies and agents, the 
booklet for service station employees 
is one of a series earmarked for dis- 
tribution among the workers of spe- 
cific industries. The booklet on 
safety with fiber ropes is part of a 
new series dealing with special haz- 
ards which arise in the construction 
trades. In addition to specific in- 
structions for safety, both booklets 
give general rules for accident pre- 
vention which apply to the worker 
on the job or off. 

Copies of the new booklets may be 
obtained through member companies 
of the Association of Casualty and 


Surety Companies. 
op tel 
ib Us: 












the Revolutionary New 
FILM-A-RECORD READER-DESK 


With this new Film-a-record motor driven 
Reader-Desk you can: 


e Find any image ona 100-ft. roll of Microdexed 
microfilm in 60 seconds or less. 


e Load, focus, adjust image position and start 
film moving over 100 ft. per min. without 
leaving your chair. 


¢ Stop or reverse film travel instantly without 
film damage. 


¢ Advance film with one hand, transcribe with 
other hand. 


Fixed focus at all readable speeds. Improved 
visibility. Driven and controlled by one motor. 


WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


Remington Rand Inc., Photo Records Div., 
Room 171, 315 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10 


Reninglon Read 


FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY — USE PHOTOGRAPHY 








NEW HANDBOOK 


UBLICATION of “The Insur- 
ance Key to Successful Sales,” a 
4" x 614” handbook for insurance 
salesmen, has been announced by 
The Northwest Publishing Com- 
pany, 1006 Northern Life Tower, 
Seattle 1, Washington. Sections of 
the book in the order of their treat- 
ment are: 


. Accident and health 

. Automobile 

. Aviation 

Boiler and machinery 

Bonds 

Casualty 

. Fire and allied lines 

. Foreign insurance 

. Livestock insurance 

. Inland marine and ocean marine 


SOMNAULWNHE 


— 


Under each section the author, 
W. M. Sidebotham, treats cover- 
ages, sales helps, questionnaires 
which take the place of applications, 
rating information, surveys, defini- 
tions of coverages and terms, pros- 
pect list, term section, and under a 
special key section the forms needed 
by the insurance salesman when 
soliciting. 


TRUCK INSURANCE 
SYNDICATE 


N EFFORT is under way to 

form a syndicate designed to 
ease the truck insurance market, 
Walter S. Attridge, chairman of the 
Long Haul Truck Committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, assured the members of the 
American Trucking Associations, 
Inc. Addressing their recent con- 
vention, he stated, “There are many 
insurance companies which have ad- 
ditional underwriting capacity avail- 
able. Generally, these companies are 
of moderate size, but are well man- 
aged and are financially sound. It 
is not economically sound for each 
of these companies to set up its own 
servicing organization, but plans are 
in the making to create a syndicate 
whereby this underwriting capacity 
will be made available to the truck- 
ing industry together with the loss 
prevention and claim service the in- 
dustry requires.” 


DRIVER EDUCATION 


S ONE of two states leading 

in the education of youthful 
automobile drivers, Gov. Oscar A 
Rennebohm of Wisconsin recently 
received a bronze plaque honoring 
the state for its progress in driver 
education during the past school 
year. The plaque represents the 
“Superior Award” of the annual 
Driver Education Award Program 
sponsored by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. 

North Dakota will receive the only 
other Superior Award given this 
year. Seven other states will re- 
ceive lesser awards. 

In order to qualify for the Su- 
perior Award Wisconsin had courses 
in safe driving in more than 50 per 
cent of its secondary schools and 
had more than half of the eligible 
students enrolled in them. By actual 
count 298 of Wisconsin’s 463 high 


-schools had driver education courses 


during the past school year; 18,959 
of the 34,258 eligible students were 
enrolled. 

The purpose of the Association's 
Driver Education Award Program 
is to give recognition to those state 
governmental agencies responsible 
for public education and highway 
safety, and to mark the progress of 
non-official groups within the state 
which have consistently supported 
high school driver education pro- 
grams. Aside from Wisconsin and 
North Dakota, other states receiving 
awards this year include: Special 
Award—Arizona and _ Delaware; 
Meritorious Award—lIllinois, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey, Virginia 
and West Virginia. 


ADOPTS EARNED PREMIUM 
BASIS 


NDERWRITING _ experience 

figures of member companies of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers will be tabulated on the basis 
of earned premiums and incurred 
losses beginning with 1949 business 
returns. The amended procedure 
will be applied to fire and extended 
coverage lines. Statistics on other 
allied classes will be compiled, as in 
the past, on a premiums written- 
losses paid basis. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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Lend an ear to 
the girls in your office! 











“Il want a new 
typewriter!” 














“We want 
new Royals!” 


' 
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Why the preference for Royal is better than 2 to 1! 


SURVEYS SHOW that girls who type prefer Royals 
2¥% to | over any other make of standard office 
typewriter. 

Even more—the preference for Royal equals 
the preference for the next three most popular 
standard office typewriters combined! 

Why this overwhelming preference for one 
typewriter? 

Because Royals have time-saving, work-saving 


QYAL 


World’s No. 1 Typewriter 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


features not found on any other typewriter. 

And because Royals are durable and sturdy. 

You'll find they spend more time on the job. 

So give the girls in your office the typewriter 
they prefer using. 

They'll do more work, better work. With Royal, 
you'll get the maximum 
return for your type- 
writer investment! 











Present-day concentrations of values make it exceedingly unde- 
sirable and dangerous to entrust property protection entirely to 
isolated watchmen who cannot be expected to cope singlehandedly 
with every emergency. Farsighted businessmen provide increased se- 
curity through ADT Central Station Watchman’s Reporting and Manual 
Fire Alarm Service, which checks the watchman’s patrols, investigates fail- 
ures to signal, provides necessary aid, and supplies means for summoning the 
police and fire departments and other emergency forces. In addition, ADT fur- 
nishes the following automatic services to reinforce watchmen in the performance 
of their duties and to protect properties where no watchmen are employed. 
Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm Service, Automatic Fire Detection and Alarm 
Service, Automatic Smoke Detection and Alarm Service, Automatic Heating and Industrial 


Process Supervisory Service, Burglar Alarm Service. Write for information. 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH vse ae Sixth . Ave., Now York 13 BN. .Y ‘ 


CENTRA STATIONS 18 ALL PRINCIPAL CLT 


AGAINST FIRE-BURGLARY- HOLDUP 


A NATION-WIDE ORGANIZATION 
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MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


HI National Association of Cas- 

ualty and Surety Agents has 
issued the following statement : 

“For several months the staff of 
the Association has been creating a 
list of the leading agencies 1n metro- 
politan centers throughout the coun- 
try who should be members of the 
association. Recently a letter was 
released to a substantial number of 
offices on that list, explaining the 
campaign and inviting the recipients 
to become members. 

“Our Association is probably 
unique in that it has never sought 
mere numbers. Because it has al- 
ways acted upon the theory that a 
small organization of leading agen- 
cies can function more effectively 
than a large group, it has confined 
its membership solicitation to agen- 
cies that have not only the capacity 
for leadership but the willingness 
to share with current members of 
the association responsibility for an 
aggressive, intelligent leadership in 
the insurance business. While any 
stock company agent anywhere is 
welcome in our ranks, we confine 
our efforts to enrollment of leading 
offices in metropolitan centers. 

“It now appears from the ques- 
tions we have received that several 
leading offices, not yet reached by 
our invitation, are desirous of en- 
rolling and unfortunately a few have 
jumped to the conclusion that per- 
haps we do not consider them 
leaders. 

“We shall not be able to complete 
our list of offices and issue more 
invitations in the immediate future. 
Therefore we are forced to ask the 
insurance press to give publicity to 
this statement, and to explain that 
failure of an office to receive an 
invitation to join the association 
does not mean that the office will not 
later receive an invitation to join. 
Rather, it probably means that the 
territory in which the office is lo- 
cated has not yet been adequately 
peeves. 

“Any office interested in the asso- 
ciation and its objectives that is 
willing to join with other leading 
offices in providing intelligent and 
progressive leadership in the insur- 
ance business, should write imme- 
diately to the New York office of 
the Association, 79 John Street, New 
York 7, N. Y., for information.” 
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SoundScriber Patents Pending 
Plastic Discs 
WORE UVES DISCS CAN BE USED 26 TIMES AND MORE 






. SAVINGS UP TO 75%... ECONOMY 
NEVER BEFORE KNOWN IN OFFICE DICTATION 


The automatic SoundEraser repeatedly erases sound-grooves from 
your used dictation discs—makes them ready for instant re-use in 
less than 30 seconds. SoundScriber already offers the lowest over-all 
costs in office dictation. Now with SoundEraser, its leadership in 
service to business and the professions is again demonstrated. 

Write today for facts and figures on the savings you make with 
SoundScriber and SoundEraser. Just ask 
for the booklet, ‘“This Beats Me!’’ Address 
The SoundScriber Corporation, Dept. BF 11 
New Haven 4, Connecticut. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mark 


ELECTRONIC DISC DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
220 SALES AND SERVICE CENTERS...COAST TO COAST 


THAN 
CAT! 











YEAR-ROUND FIRE PREVENTION 


S AN immediate constructive 
step to halt skyrocketing fire 
losses, Melvin R. Freeman, Public 
Relations Manager of the National 
Fire Protection Association, in 
speaking before the Camden (N.]J.) 
Kiwanis Club, urged all communi- 
ties to set up fire prevention com- 
mittees 
Said Freeman: “Too many com- 
munities concentrate their fire pre- 
vention activities mostly during Fire 
Prevention Week and then more or 
less forget about fire prevention until 
the next Fire Prevention Week rolls 
around. A community fire preven- 
tion committee, with regularly 
scheduled meetings, enables any city 
or town to fight need‘ess fire on a 
365-day basis. Fire protection, fire 
prevention and the reduction of the 
loss of life and destruction of prop- 
erty by preventable fire are of vital 
importance to every community and 
cannot be attacked sporadically or 
on a hit-or-miss plan. 
According to Freeman such a 
committee should be sponsored by a 
prominent civic organization and in- 


A 3001—Two letter size drawers, 


$24.95. 


$24.95. 





ON SALE AT YOUR LOCAL STATIONER—OFFICE FURNITURE 
DEALER AND DEPARTMENT STORES. 


clude a complete cross section of 
community interests. For effective 
action, he advocated that communi- 
ties adopt the NFPA organizations 
plan for municipal fire prevention 
committee work and have four sub- 
committees: Public Fire Protection, 
Laws and Ordinances, Structural 
Improvements and Educational Ac- 
tivities. 

The Sub-Committee on Public 
Fire Protection should concern 
themselves with a study of the needs 
of the fire department to determine 
whether the personnel, apparatus, 
water supply, etc., are sufficient in 
quantity and quality to cope with 
fire conditions in the community. 

The Sub-Committee on Laws and 
Ordinances should make a thorough 
study of the local laws and or- 
dinances on fire prevention and pro- 
tection in comparison with approved 
standards and secure the passage of 
such ordinances which will be effec- 
tive in bringing about better local 
fire control. 

The Sub-Committee on Structural 
Improvements should make a study 


of the conflagration hazard of the 
community with a view to abolish- 
ing these hazards through special 
campaigns for the elimination or 
proper protection of sub-standard 
buildings. 

The Sub-Committee on Educa- 
tional Activities should encourage 
the fire department to keep adequate 
records and issue periodical reports 
on the local fire situation to com- 
munity officials and to the public. 
This committee should also intensify 
teaching and observance of fire pre- 
vention in local schools and arrange 
to service local papers, periodicals 
and radio stations with fire preven- 
tion material. While Freeman de- 
clared that this sub-committee would 
direct the local Fire Prevention 
Week campaign in the Fall and the 
Spring Clean-Up Campaign, they 
should use these two national cam- 
paigns to arouse the interest of the 
entire community in fire prevention 
which would then assist the munici- 
pal fire prevention committee in 
gaining needed attention to their 
various year-round activities. 
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A JUNIOR FILING SYSTEM 
FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED. 


: on C 3046—Two letter size d 
Sanitary base. Equipped with plastic w lllgecgt ce 
hardware. 16” deep—total height 3014”. 


Sanitary base (3001) = one double 
4 x 6 (F3462) card cabinet. 16” deep 
—total height 36%”. $30.95. 


D 1600—Two door storage cabinet. 
equipped with lock. 24” wide—16” 
deep—36%4” high. $28.60. 


B 3002—Combination of one letter size 
drawer and one storage compartment, 
on Sanitary base. Equipped with plastic 
hardware. 16” deep—total height 301”. 
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wert Steel Sates Corp 


MATCH THEM 
BUILD-UP YOUR 
OWN UNITS 


IDEAL FOR 
BRANCH OFFICES 
























SMALL OFFICES 
FIELD OFFICES 
SOLICITORS—SALESMEN 
HOME FILING 
INTER-DEPT. FILING 















170 W. 233d St. 
N. Y. 63, N. Y. 
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8-Column 
Adding Machine 
Capacity 999,999.99 


Only huge volume production to meet great 
popular demand makes it possible to offer this 
famous Burroughs adding machine at so low a 
price. Fast, accurate, dependable, it’s a Burroughs 
through and through . . . precision-built to the 
high standards that have made Burroughs the 
most-used adding machines in the world. 


Your local Burroughs representative can show 
you why a Burroughs at only $125.00 will out- 
perform and outlast any other adding machine 
in its price field. Give him a call now, or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 3) 
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SAFE-LEDGER 


TRAY 


Suppose fire struck your office today? 

Imagine, for a moment, being deprived of your 
expiration, ledger or collection records by fire. 
You'd be in a pretty bad fix, wouldn’t you? How 
would you collect? How would you know what 
was coming up for renewal? 

As an insurance agent no one need tell you 
These ashes might be about the value of protection—you see its evi- 
ge soneyee at every day. And you know that fire is no 
if left unprotected in 
ordinary steel files. respecter of persons—it can strike your records 

without warning unless they are protected. 





HOW TO BE SURE YOUR RECORDS ARE PROTECTED 

The Remington Rand Safe-File 60 is designed to give your records 
certified fire protection during the day as well as at night. Constructed on 
the most advanced scientific principles, including rugged monolithic steel- 
reinforced insulation, it is certified to withstand severe heat for at least 
one hour without damage to paper contents. 

For real record protection, you can’t rely on old-style safes. The Safe Manufacturers National 
Association has declared that safes built prior to 1917 are obsolete and have outlived their pro- 
tective qualities. Even new, uninsulated steel files offer less than five minutes protection for their 


paper contents in fires of moderate intensity. 


STYLES AND SIZES TO FIT EVERY INSURANCE RECORD NEED 
That’s why you need insulated equipment which has been scientifically tested and certified to 
protect your vital records from fire. Remington Rand has a size and style of Safe-Cabinet Product 
to provide convenient certified protection for your records or documents 24 hours a day at point- 
of-use. For information, call in our Systems Division representative. His expert knowledge of 
record protection needs may save your business! 


Cini 
a Rominglon Rand + « FIRST NAME IN RECORD PROTECTION 
Copyright 1948, Remington Rand inc. 
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A DUAL SERVICE 


J vevssede today serve a 
two-fold purpose — establish 
values for insurance—replace- 
ment reserves for accounting 
purposes, a realistic basis for 
reconciling book costs with 
. present-day facts. 
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Copies upon request. 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


insurance company developments 


ARIZONA 
Admitted 
North American Life and Casualty Co. ....Minneapolis, Minn 
Sterling Insurance Company .................... Chicago, III. 
CALIFORNIA 
Licensed 
Argonaut Insurance Exchange .......... San Francisco, Cal. 
Admitted 
Merchants Indemnity Corporation .......... New York, N. Y. 
DELAWARE 
Admitted 
Michigan Mutual Liability Company............ Detroit, Mich. 
Withdrawn 
John Marshall Insurance Company .............. Chicago, Ill. 
ILLINOIS 
Admitted 
Oregon Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ McMinnville, Oregon 
INDIANA 
Licensed 
Independent Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ....Indianapolis, Ind. 
Examined 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .. Indianapolis, Ind. 
IOWA 
Licensed 
Midwest Mutual Insurance Company ........ Des Moines, Iowa 
Examined 


Farmers Elevator Mutual Casualty Company..Des Moines, Iowa 
Western Mutual Fire Insurance Company ..Des Moines, Iowa 
MARYLAND 


Admitted 
Commonwealth Life & Accident Ins. Co. ...... St. Louis, Mo 
North American Life & Casualty Co. ...... Minneapolis, Minn 
Union Casualty Company .........6..0..00% New York, N. Y. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Examined 


Barnstable County Mutual Fire Ins. Co... Yarmouthport, Mass. 
Federal Mutual Liability Ins. Co. ............ Boston, Mass. 


Massachusetts Fire and Marine Ins. Co. ...... Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Plate Glass Ins. Co. .......... Boston, Mass. 
MISSOURI 
Licensed 
Mid-State Mutual Casualty Co. ..............St. Louis, Mo. 
Admitted 
Electric Mutual Liability Insurance Co. ........ Lynn, Mass. 
North American Life and Casualty Co. .... Minneapolis, Minn. 
Merged 
Washington Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .............. St. Louis, Mo. 
Examined 
American Central Insurance Co. .............. St. Louis, Mo. 
MONTANA 
Admitted 
Employers Mutyal Fire Ins. Co. .............. Wausau, Wis. 
BGRNO Watle TRSUTARCE CO. oiccccsccecccccccses Boise, Idaho 
NEBRASKA 
Examined 
Farmers Union Fidelity Ins. Co. ........ Grand Island, Neb. 
Midwest Lumbermen’s Inter-Ins. Exch. ......... Lincoln, Neb. 
National Plate Glass Mutual Ins. Co. ......... Falls City, Neb. 
NEVADA 
Admitted 
Employers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .............. Wausau, Wis. 
NEW JERSEY 
Admitted 
inerwritera Tnswrance Ge. 2... cicccccscsccccsa Chicago, IIl. 
NEW YORK 
Examined 
American Alliance Insurance Company ....New York, N. Y. 

Clinton County New York Patrons’ Fire Relief Association 
Wadhams, N. Y. 
Cortland County Patrons’ Fire Relief Association 
Homer, N. Y. 
Empire Mutual Casualty Company .......... New York, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Inter-Insurers ................ New York, N. Y. 
National Surety Corporation ................ New York, N. Y. 
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Otsego Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Burlington Flats, N. Y. 
The Preferred Accident Insurance Company of New York 
New York, N. Y. 
Rensselaer County Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Sand Lake, N. Y. 


Rochester American Insurance Company ....New York, N. Y. 
Royal Exchange Assurance ................ London, England 
State Assurance Company, Ltd. .......... Liverpool, England 
Zurich Fire Insurance Company ............ New York, N. Y. 
OHIO 
Admitted 


Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Assoc. Fire Ins. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Secured Fire and Marine Ins. Co. ........ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Examined 
American Druggists’ Fire Ins. Co. .......... Cincinnati, Ohio 
German Farmers’ Mut. Ins. Ass’n. ............- Sardis, Ohio 
Morgan County Grangers Mut. Ins. Co. ..McConnelsville, Ohio 
Ohio Medical Indemnity Co. .................. Columbus, Ohio 
Patrons Buckeye Mut. Ins. Co............... Cumberland, Ohio 
Washington County Farmers Mut. Ins. Co. .... Marietta, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 


Licensed 


Moral Insurance Company ................-e000 Tulsa, Okla. 
Admitted 

Michigan Surety Company ................... Lansing, Mich. 
Withdrew 

Alamo Casualty Company ............... San Antonio, Texas 
OREGON 
Examined 


Northwest Accident & Health Ass’n of Oregon 
Portland, Oregon 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Examined 
Bakerstown Mutual Fire Insurance Co.......Allison Park, Pa. 
Brush Creek Mutual Fire Ass’n. .......... New Brighton, Pa. 
Canonsburg Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ Washington, Pa. 


Farmers Mut. Fire Ins. Co. of McCandless Township 
Wexford, Pa. 


Fulton County Mut. Fire Ins. Co. ........ McConnellsburg, Pa. 
Franklin Fire Insurance Co. .............2+: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Mut. Plate Glass Ins. Co. ....... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Towamensing Mut. Fire Ins. Co. ............2 Aquashicola, Pa. 
UO DEE WOOOE WOE, BOG. BI. ico cscs ce ccncscssewns Baden, Pa. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Admitted 
Swiss Reinsurance Company ................2: Zurich, Switz. 
Bite CMraNbee CORIORY 6 oioks os ccc sewsseces Baltimore, Md. 
Realty Title Insurance Company .......... Washington, D. C. 
Examined 
Canal Insurance Compaity ........650600sces0- Greenville, S. C. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Licensed 
South Dakota Mutual Insurance Co. .......... Aberdeen, S. D. 
Admitted 
Fulton Fire Insurance Company ............ New York, N. Y. 
TENNESSEE 
Admitted 
The North American Life & Casualty Co. ..Minneapolis, Minn. 
The North American Reassurance Co. ...... New York, N. Y. 
Protective Mutual Casualty Ins. Co. .......... St. Louis, Mo. 
Security Life & Accident Ins. Co. .............. Denver, Colo. 
TEXAS 
Licensed 
NO sc cbu beneranens senbeawnns San Antonio, Texas 
National Service Automobile Ins. Co. ....... Arlington, Texas 
VERMONT 
Admitted 
Girard Fire & Marine Ins. Co. .............. Philadelphia, Pa. 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Ins. Co. .......... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WASHINGTON 
Admitted 
Republic Indemnity Co. of America ............. Tucson, Ariz. 
WISCONSIN 
Admitted 
American Fidelity Fire Ins. Co. ............ New York, N. Y. 
WYOMING 
Licensed 


Agricultural Indemnity Company of Wyoming ..Laramie, Wyo. 
Agricultural Insurance Company of Wyoming ..Laramie, Wyo. 
Admitted 
The National Indemnity Company .............. Omaha, Neb. 
(Continued on page 98) 
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There are only three com- 
panies west of the eastern 
seaboard writing more 
fidelity and surety business 
than the Western Surety 
Company. 


WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


ONE OF AMERICA’S OLDEST BONDING COMPANIES 


175 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 





21 W. 10th Street Sioux Falls 
Kansas City 6, Mo. South Dakote 
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xxx Aggregate premium figures of casualty business 
all classes of carriers last year reached the 
Moreover, 


written by 
staggering total of three billion dollars. 
volume is still rising, although at a somewhat slower 
rate. Just how compelling is the relationship between 
this volume and surplus? \Vhat is the capacity of the 
industry ? How much additional volume dare it assume 
or is it already overextended? For the answer to these 
and other questions about The Casualty Capacity Prob- 
lem, see page 19. 


*kk As is our custom, this issue contains our annual 
review of operating expenses in the stock fire and stock 
casualty fields. We have again augmented the study 
with additional summary tables. Details are on page 20. 


**x* The basic cause of the mail-order insurance prob- 
lem is that the laws of some states are not adequate 
to protect people wherever the insurance is sold by their 
companies. For a timely editorial on this subject and a 
statement of the four steps which could eliminate this 
problem once and for all, please refer to Mail-Order 
Insurance on page 22. 


xxx The agents and the companies are in the same 
boat in many respects under the rate regulatory laws, 
according to the manager of the National Association of 
Independent Insurers. In Rate Administration and 
Agents on page 25, he discusses such matters as rate 
making and the standards by which rates are judged. 


**k* Today people have money and they are willing 
to pay for not only the product they want but the service 
costs involved in getting the use of that product, and 
they will do that in insurance if we will have the courage 
to ask them to pay what the service costs. That is the 
premise of the president of W. A. Alexander & Com- 
pany of Chicago. For his complete exposition, see Per- 
centages or Dollars, on page 27. 


*** From the fourth to the eighth of last month the 
National Association of Insurance Agents met in Chi- 
cago for their fifty-second annual convention. Excerpts 
from the reports of the more important committees and 
from the addresses of the featured speakers appear on 
page 31 along with a brief account of the convention. 
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*** Regulation No. 30 of the New York Insurance 
Department prescribes the manner in which fire and 
casualty companies will be expected to report expenses 
for annual statement and expense exhibit purposes on 
and after January 1, 1949. The background, require- 
ments and possible effects of this regulation form the 
subject of an informative article on page 33 by the vice 
president and actuary of the Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company. 

**x* Brokers have been told time and again what buyers 
expect of them and to a large extent they have tried 
to meet these requirements. However, in the 
relationship between broker and buyer there are re- 
sponsibilities on both sides. The broker must have 
intimate knowledge of certain phases of the buyer's 
business which he, the buyer, must impart freely and 
accurately. What the Insurance Broker Expects from 
the Buyer is outlined by the vice president of Marsh & 
McLennan on page 35. 

*x*x*x Professor Ralph A. Moyer of Iowa State College 
has combined the results of scientific research extending 
over eight winters into a formula for safe winter driving. 
The fundamental rules and the fallacies which have 
been exploded are described in our Safety and Insurance 
section on page 39. 

xxx Few members of the public have heard of rein- 
surance, and to those who have, it is probably a mystery 
not worth solving. To members of the industry, how- 
ever, it plays a vital role. An explanation of the dif- 
ferent types of reinsurance and how they operate will 
be found in an article by the assistant secretary of the 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation on page 41. 

*x*xk The Missouri casualty and surety rate law departs 
from the pattern of the All-Industry Bills and is more 
like the California law. The provisions of this law and 
its probable effect on producers, the companies and the 
public are discussed by the vice president of the Amer- 
ican-Associated Companies in The Missouri Casualty 
Rating Law on page 47. 

**x* What the insurance departments say of the insur- 
ance industry is a most important factor in the public 
relations of the industry. When, therefore, we find 
most of the attacks upon the accident and health field 
originating with and emanating from insurance depart- 
ments, it is of the most extreme importance that we 
Such an 


close 


examine into the cause for such a condition. 
examination is conducted by the vice chairman of the 
Illinois House of Representatives’ Committee on Insur- 
ance in State Regulation—a Factor in Goodwill on page 
83. 

**x* The old concept of property damage as being 
confined to automobiles is antiquated, made obsolete by 
the modern complicacy of industry and production. Any 
liability or property damage contract should of necessity 
be tailor-made, custom built to meet the needs of the 
buyer. The important subject of Property Damage 
Coverage is considered on page 87 by the president of 
The Curley Adjustment Bureau. 
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The demands of an exacting public guide the evolution of 

insurance facilities. The need for adequate protection against 

changing risks is the major factor that has developed improved Hi | } } Ny Ci) \ 

coverage of marine, automobile, casualty and fire hazards. P 
Underwriters 

Those requirements are brought to our attention by vigilant 90 John Street, New York 7, N. Y- 

agents and brokers who serve the public and cooperate with 


our companies in all parts of the United States. 
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GGREGATE premium figures of casualty busi- 

ness written by all classes of carriers last year 

reached the staggering total of three billion dollars 
—almost double the volume written five years ago and 
triple the net premiums written ten years ago. More- 
over volume is still rising, although at a somewhat 
slower rate. 

This record growth has subjected the whole industry 
to acute growing pains. Expansion in any field costs 
money but the statutory requirement of maintaining a 
full unearned premium reserve places an added burden 
on rapid growth in the insurance field. Those in the 
industry are fully aware of this requirement and the 
resultant extra squeeze on surplus from this source 
over the past few years. However, few persons outside 
of the insurance business realize that state law requires 
unearned premiums to be set up at a figure in excess 
of the amount which experience shows to be necessary 
in the practical operation of insurance companies. 


Unearned Premium Reserve 


This statutory procedure correspondingly reduces ap- 
parent profit or increases the apparent loss from under- 
writing, except where the volume of business written is 
decreasing. These unearned premiums are calculated 
upon the entire amount of the premiums under all poli- 
cies in force at the statement date, with no allowance 
for the necessary expense incurred in handling new 
business. In the case of companies operating through 
agents the situation is particularly severe as it is cus- 
tomary for the agent to deduct his commission before 
remitting to the company. Thus the prepaid acquisition 
cost has to come out of surplus. Since the premiums 
are sufficient to absorb both losses and expenses, it 
follows that every well-managed company has an equity 
in unearned premiums. 

The very nature of the casualty insurance business 
with its large reserves for losses and unearned premiums 
virtually dictates the investment of substantial resources. 
Low income on high grade bonds due to artificially 
depressed interest rates, coupled with lack of apprecia- 
tion in the market values of stocks, has added what may 
be termed a second squeeze on surplus. 


The Three-Way Squeeze 


In the years immediately following the war, when 
the industry was feeling the pinch of this double squeeze 
most acutely, a third and more ominous squeeze appeared 
—substantial losses on automobile business. It just 
seemed impossible to raise rates fast enough to keep 
pace with the mounting losses. Moreover every jump 
in rates boosted premium volume still higher and caused 
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an extra squeeze on surplus because of the statutory 
unearned premium requirements. Thus the industry 
was caught in a position where the very necessary 
remedial measures to cure one ailment aggravated the 
already acute drain on surplus due to reserve require- 
ments. 

Let’s see just what this three-way squeeze has done 
to surplus. Ten years ago policyholders’ surplus (includ- 
ing capital of the stock casualty companies ) was approxi- 
mately 600 million dollars. It reached 870 million 
dollars five years ago and broke over the billion dollar 
mark in 1945. Thus growth in surplus did not keep 
pace with growth in volume and the resultant increase 
in liabilities. Moreover, in 1946, when the three-way 
squeeze became really acute, aggregate policyholders’ 
surplus actually declined by 40 million dollars and by 
the end of 1947 had not yet regained the 1945 level. 

Before jumping to any hasty conclusions concerning 
the relationship between total casualty writings of 3 
billion dollars and policyholders’ surplus of only one 
billion dollars, let us carefully investigate the make-up 
of the figures. First, approximately 500 million dollars 
of accident and health premiums written by life insur- 
ance companies must be subtracted from the aggregate 
casualty premiums because there is no strictly accurate 
way of allocating the surplus of the life companies among 
their various departments. Next, some 200 million dol- 
lars in voluntary reserves carried by the casualty com- 
panies should be added to surplus funds. These two 
adjustments bring the relationship of premium volume 
and surplus to almost exactly two to one. Obviously 
there are many individual insurance carriers well above 
this two to one industry average. 


Ratio of Writings to Surplus 


This is where we come to the crux of the matter. 
Just how compelling is the relationship between volume 
and surplus? Must other factors be considered? What 
is the capacity of the industry? How much additional 
volume dare it assume or is it already over-extended ? 
In fact is there any magic in the two to one ratio advo- 
cated by some state supervisory authorities ? 

Everyone agrees that it is essential for the protection 
of policyholders for insurance companies to maintain a 
substantial excess of assets over liabilities not only to 
assure the maintenance of flexibility of operation but as a 
buffer to absorb the shock of unusual losses. These 
losses may arise from either the underwriting or the 
investment end of the business and may be real or not, 
depending upon circumstances. The loss is real when 
the underwriting experience turns sour or securities are 
sold at a loss, but it is only a bookkeeping loss, which 


(Continued on page 22) 
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varies 


“ 1930 
15% on group accident To Agents ....... . 208 
and _ healt! about 70% Branch Office Salaries 5.9 
ind sey ™ - ; - ie Home Office Salaries 5.7 
on boiler and machinery Inspections, etc. ..... 2.0 
insurance. However, the . eee 2.6 
very low expense ratio on All Other ............ 42 
group accident and health Total Expenses . 41.2 


business is counterbal- 
anced by a loss ratio which 


averages nearly 80%, 1930 
while the inspection serv- Accident and Health .. $133 
Saale Be cet ole seal Sa ; 264 
1ce W nich 18 part anc parce Workmen's Comp. .... 161 
of boiler and machinery Fidelity and Surety ... 99 
insurance keeps the loss All Other ............ 181 
ratio normally down to Std ....... $838 


around 25%. There are 

usually fairly wide differences among other casualty 
lines such as workmen’s compensation and fidelity and 
surety. Thus, although the net return on each of sev- 
eral lines of business may be approximately equal, there 
may well be considerable variation in expense of opera- 
tion, and in comparing items of expense, it is extremely 
important to compare companies of similar size writing 
similar lines of business in relatively equal amounts 
or make allowance for differences in expenses due to 
the varying natures of their business. 

With such wide variations in expense of operation 
on individual lines of business and such tremendous 
swings in total premium volume, it is really remarkable 
that over-all expenses have shown so little fluctuation. 
In 1935, on a premium volume of $673,000,000, total 
expenses while last year, on a record 
volume of $2,075,000,000 expenses were 35.4%. More- 
over, in 1935 accident and health premiums were only 
moderately higher than fidelity and surety premiums, 
but in 1947 were more than four times as great. Lia- 
bility premiums advanced 160%, while workmen’s com- 
pensation jumped 240%. Yet, the total expenses varied 
by less than three points and the only major items of 
expense to show more than a fractional change were 


were 38.3%, 


PREMIUMS WRITTEN (in millions) 


OPERATIN 


Stock Casualty 


RATIOS OF EXPENSES PAID TO PREMIUMS WRITTEN 


commissions (down 1.4 


points), attributable to 


1935 1940 1945 1946 1947 the much larger volume 
20.3 20.3 186 194 189 of group accident and 
50 54 50 52 4.6 health and workmen's 


4.8 4.9 44 44 a 
1.8 1.8 1.5 1.5 1.5 
2.5 4.2 5.8 3.8 2.7 
3.9 4.3 39 4.1 3.8 


compensation business un- 
derwritten (both low ac- 
quisition cost lines). 


38.3 40.9 39.2 38.4 35.4 Although the expense 
ratio in inflated 1947 was 
lower than the expense 

1935 1940 1945 1946 1947 ratio in deflated 1935, the 

$ 98 $152 $302 $348 $441 dollar costs of operations 

a a ro po i have zoomed. It is only 

80 990 104 9% 106 because 1947 premium 

123, 156 «235-346 469) volume = was more than 

$673 $870 $1,325 $1,614$2,075 three times the depres- 


sion volume that operating 
cost ratios have been kept within bounds. Of course, 
commissions, the largest single factor of expense, are 
directly tied to premium volume as are state premium 
taxes. However, home office salaries which have been 
forced upward by higher costs of living and larger 
staffs were only 3.9% of premiums in 1947 as against 
4.8% in 1935 and 5.7% in 1930. Branch office salaries 
were 4.6% in 1947 as against 5.0% in 1935 and 5.9% 
in 1930. It may be significant that branch office sal- 
aries in 1947 were 0.7 points higher than home office 
salaries, while they were only 0.2 points higher in 1930 
and’ 1935. 

In the stock casualty field mere size makes relatively 
little difference in the total expense ratio as the com- 
plexities of multiple operation apparently require an 
overhead cost which remains surprisingly constant per 
million dollars of premiums. Differences in operating 
expense ratios are due to underlying differences in 
classes of business underwritten rather than to volume 
alone. 

The following tabulation shows the principal items 
of expense for five groups of companies. Complete 
supporting tables showing a further breakdown into 
25 separate ratios for each of the 150 companies appears 
in the 1948 edition of Best’s Aggregates and Averages. 











Rents 

Premiums Branch Home Maint. Advertising State & Federal 
Stock Casualty Written To Office Office & Furni Insp., and Other Other Income 
Companies writing (million) Agents Salaries Salaries ture etc Printing Expense Taxes Total Taxes 
Less than $1 million....(11) $8 21.61 1.50 6.91 1.36 0.72 Bm 2.63 1.75 37.61 1.01 
$1 to $2.5 million....... (36) 63 19.92 1.71 5.14 0.96 0.82 1.03 2.18 1.74 33.50 1.18 
$2.5 to $5 million........ (25) 89 20.60 2.50 5.74 0.86 (0).97 1.02 1.88 ee 35.30 1.39 
$5 to $10 million........ (25) 189 19.57 3.12 4.32 0.82 1.23 0.66 243 2.28 34.13 0.44 
Over $10 million....... (53) 1,485 18.69 5.07 3.66 0.88 1.58 0.80 2.11 2.26 35.05 0.41 
Grand Totals..... (150) $1,834 18.93 461 3.90 0.88 1.49 0.80 2.09 222 34.92 0.49 
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Stock Girne 


HE over-all operating in 1935, while the stock 

expense ratio in the RATIOS OF EXPENSES PAID TO PREMIUMS WRITTEN casualty companies re- 

stock fire-marine field 1930 1935 1940 1945 1946 1947 ported 187 Howey er, 
has declined more than To Agents 25.7 25.3 268 25.2 25.8 252 in 1947 their positions 
eight points since 1935 or Field Supervision 4.5 4.7 3.9 3.0 2.9 2.7 were reversed with the 
} YC; Atl ie ses Inspections, etc. 2.6 3.0 2.2 1.8 1.6 1.6 eile i euten eennet 
about 20%. Although ex- salaries and Fees 67 71 6A 61 83 82 | Casualty Conmpanics report: 
pense ratios of individual Taxes 36 50 38 40 35 29 ing 16.0% and the fire 
companies are subject to All Other 49 35 32 25 25 26 companies only 14.7%. 
fluctuation due to relative Total Expenses 48.0 48.6 46.3 426 41. 402  ®Lhe net change in relative 


changes in classes of busi- 
ness underwritten and al- 


tered reinsurance arrange- 1930 
ments, the industry trend i are 7“ 
= oe e “7 otor Vehicle 

is due mainly to the under vel sor ad 42 
lying nature of the in- inland Marine 50 
crease in net premium in- = All Other 64 
come from $686,000,000 Total $910 


in 1935 to $2,035,000,000 

in 1947. This tremendous increase in volume is mainly 
due not to new business, but to increasing the amount of 
insurance coverage on existing policies to cover the big 
jump in all replacement costs. The average fire policy is 
much larger and it costs no more in overhead (except 
commissions and premium taxes) to handle a large pol- 
icy than it does a small one. Moreover, more than $175,- 
000,000 of the increase is attributable to the extended 
coverage endorsement added to fire policies. 


Despite rising dollar costs, the relative expense of 
all major items (except commissions which are based 
on volume) declined between 1935 and 1947; field 
supervision from 4.7% to 2.7%; inspections from 


3.0% to 1.6%; salaries from 7.1% to 5.2%; taxes 
from 5.0% to 2.9%; and all other expenses from 


Although expense items in the fire and casualty 
field are not directly comparable, it is interesting 
to note several points of difference. Commissions 
have averaged consistently five or six points higher 
in the fire field than in the casualty due to the difference 
in commission scales allowed on the various lines. 
Comparing all other expenses, before federal income 
taxes, the stock fire companies showed a ratio of 21.6% 





Premiums Field Salaries 
_ Stock Fire Written To Super- and 
Companies writing (million) Agents vision Fees 
Less than $1 million..... (7) $0 28.19 2.71 6.47 
$1 to $2.5 million....... (41) 73 26.77 2.34 5.73 
$2.5 to $5 million....... (60) 216 27.30 2.35 5.21 
$5 to $10 million........ (31) 211 27.45 2.41 5.75 
Over $10 million....... (49) 1,313 24.42 2.86 5.01 
Grand Total...... (188) $1,819 25.23 2.73 3.3 
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PREMIUMS WRITTEN (in millions) 


position is 
from 2.9 points above the 


impressive 


1935 1940 1945 1946 1947 casualty carriers to 1.3 
$473 $467 $663 $875 $999) = noints below the casualty 
100 236 «#4170 267 427 © 
32 HCC tg | (CAT TIETS. ; 
34 53) Os112—s«sd4B CB So much of the business 
47-1 (163 232273 is underwritten and shared 
$686 $917 $1,226 $1,641 $2,035 | Proportionately in com- 


that the 
breakdown of expenses by size of company, measured 
by premium writings, shows very little variation. There 
is surprisingly little difference in operating cost ratios 


pany groups 


until the group of companies writing over $10,000,000. 
In this group, the lower expense ratio is due almost 
entirely to lower average commission costs, due to larger 
percentages of lower cost lines or reinsurance arrange 
ments, rather than to any reduction in general adminis 
trative overhead. 

The tax item in the box above is separated in the 
tables below to show federal income taxes separately. 
Being on a paid basis, the item reflects earnings of the 
previous year. Thus, the figure for 1930 reflects the 
1929 crash with its aftermath of higher losses—thus, 
low taxes, while tax figures for 1935 reflect the most 
profitable underwriting period in fire insurance history. 
Tax payments in 1947 were small due to the higher 
motor vehicle and fire losses in 1946 and the statutory 
losses occasioned by the setting up of unearned premium 
reserves on the larger volume of business underwritten. 

The following tabulation shows the principal items 
of expense for five groups of companies. Complete 
supporting tables showing a further breakdown into 
25 separate ratios for each of the 188 companies appears 
in the 1947 edition of Best’s Aggregates and Averages. 


Rents 

Maint Advertising State & Federal 
& Furni- Insp., and Other Other Income 
ture etc Printing Expense Taxes Total Taxes 

1.10 2.45 1.30 LSI 4.14 47.87 0.65 

1.01 1.74 0.94 1.19 2.92 42.64 0.24 

0.87 1.62 0.82 0.82 2.93 41.92 0.33 

0.93 1.64 0.82 0.88 2.82 42.70 0.25 
0.90 1.61 0.84 0.82 2.48 38.94 0.36 
0.90 1.63 0.83 0.84 2.59 39.90 0.34 
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CAPACITY PROBLEM—from page |9 


may never be realized, if it represents a temporary de- 
preciation in the market value of securities still held. 
Moreover a statutory underwriting loss is not real if 
due entirely to the rapid expansion in volume and con- 
sequent increase in unearned premium reserve. 


Significant Differences 


In addition, there are many significant differences 
among companies due to other factors: Some classes of 
business are inherently more hazardous than others 
or are subject to rather wide swings in loss experience ; 
one company may have an excellent spread of business 
by territory and by class, while another may specialize 
or concentrate its risks in a single class or locality; 
different investment policies are followed, ranging from 
the ultra conservative to the more speculative; varying 
reinsurance arrangements are in force which materially 
alter the impact of catastrophe losses. 

This matter of spread of risk goes right to insurance 
fundamentals. Not only is it desirable to secure sufficient 
spread within a class of business and territorially but 
diversification of business among several classes. Ex- 
perience has shown that all lines of business never go 
sour at the same time. Automobile experience may be 
bad but accident and health or workmen's compensation 
good. Fire insurance has its cyclical ups and downs but 
these do not coincide with the ups and downs in other 
lines such as ocean or inland marine. When one line is 
bad other lines are good so that carriers with a diversi- 
fied business gain stability. Obviously, the same rule of 
thumb relationship of premiums to surplus should not 
be applied. 

Moreover, there are participating companies and non- 
participating, those which obtain business direct and 
those which operate through agents. In addition, some 
insurance institutions operate on plans which vary 
widely from those in general use. To illustrate: a 
company may write only workmen’s compensation 
business, most or all of which is on a monthly premium 
basis, so that there exists little or no unearned premium 
liability. As it has no unearned premium liability there 
is, of course, no unearned premium reserve and there- 
fore no unearned equity. 


Final Operating Results 


Then, regardless of what plan of operation carriers 
may follow, final operating results may vary widely. 
Two companies may present identical statements: one 
million dollars surplus, one million dollars unearned 
premiums and two million dollars annual premium 
writings. At first glance they appear of equal strength. 
The fact is, however, that one is much stronger than the 
other, for the reason that its loss and expense ratio 
averages 85% while the average of the other company 
exceeds 100%. 

The first company not only has a higher estimated 
equity in its one million dollar unearned premium re- 
serve but has added materially to its surplus each year 
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while the second company has been eating into its sur- 
plus because of its unprofitable operations. For practical 
purposes the profitably operated carrier is at least twice 
as strong as the other. 

If all companies held the same type and quality of 
assets, wrote the same kinds of business in relatively 
the same proportion and had the same loss and expense 
ratios, then the volume of premiums written annually 
would be a safe indication of the amount of surplus 
required to absorb any abnormal losses from underwrit- 
ing. However, due to the many dissimilarities among 
companies and the necessity for carefully evaluating 
so many different factors, the ratio of annual writings to 
surplus cannot be considered the controlling factor but 
merely one contributing factor to a company’s strength 
or weakness. 


Strait Jacket Undesirable 


We might pause, just for a moment, to consider what 
would have happened, either during the depression 
period, when surplus was depressed by both asset shrink- 
age and underwriting losses, or during the present 
period of inflation had there been any two to one re- 
striction on writings. When an entire industry averages 
two to one in the relationship of writings to surplus 
it does so only because some individual units are writ- 
ing three, four and five to one, because they feel they 
can safely do so, while others may be writing only one 
to one or less and, due to circumstances, would not care 
to write more. 

Any arbitrary restriction of this nature would have 
left a great many perfectly acceptable risks without 
insurance. This would have been an intolerable situa- 
tion. Instead, what do we find? The average policy- 
holder is totally unaware that a capacity problem exists. 
It is true that a few risks are having trouble but, upon 
full analysis, most of these are in trouble, not because 
of lack of capacity but for other reasons. Certain risks 
that have never cooperated on necessary measures to 
reduce hazards and are thus not acceptable at present 
rates are having trouble and should have trouble in get- 
ting coverage. Other accounts which had become accus- 
tomed to shopping in a soft market find shopping in a 
tight market virtually impossible. The industry cannot 
be blamed for this. Some companies have reduced their 
retentions and it is necessary for a large risk or its 
broker to seek additional carriers. If the risk is good 
and the rate proper the coverage has not been too hard 
to place. 

About the only situations in the fire and casualty 
fields which have not been solved are long haul trucks 
and buses, certain jewelry schedules and warehouse 
risks in which inflated prices have resulted in too high 
a concentration of value. Most notable in this last 
category are whiskey storage warehouses about which 
there has been considerable comment. In the long haul 
field it seems to be more a matter of rate than capacity. 
Certainly no more than 1% of fire and casualty risks 
have any capacity problem and the solution may not be 
so much an insurance problem as a problem for the 


(Continued on page 112) 
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MAIL-ORDER INSURANCE 


URING the past year the subject of mail-order in- 

surance has once again received considerable pub- 

licity. This time, however, the situation is some- 
what different than on former occasions. Two events 
have brought this about: The Supreme Court decision 
that insurance is commerce and, secondly, the recent 
indictments of four so-called “mail-order” companies 
charging use of the mails to defraud. To maintain a 
proper perspective, it should be borne in mind that so- 
called “mail-order’”” companies transact a very, very 
small part of the insurance business. They do, however, 
have an effect considerably in excess of their importance. 
The reason for this is that apparently quite a few people 
are “disappointed” when it comes time to pay claims on 
such policies. Such “disappointment” may be caused by 
“limited” policies or a misunderstanding. Whatever the 
reason, the individual involved has a tendency to 
classify all insurance in most unfavorable terms. 

J. Edwin Larson, President of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners and Insurance Com- 
missioner in the state of Florida, discussed among other 
things the mail-order problem before the A.L.C. meeting 
in Chicago last month. He pointed out that this problem 
has engaged the attention of the Commissioners’ Asso- 
ciation since 1871. He stated in conclusion, “The 
problem of unauthorized insurance must and will be 
solved. It would be unfortunate if the individual states 
themselves did not attack this problem forcefully. ... I 
cannot believe that the Commissioners of the various 
states, when the matter is presented to them, can fail 
to realize the seriousness of the situation and to act ac- 
cordingly.” At the same meeting, Robert L. Hogg, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President and General Counsel of the 
Convention covered another angle of the problem. “Re- 
cent activity of the Federal Trade Commission in the 
mail-order accident and health field may be indirectly 
of interest to life companies . . . approximately 70% 
of this business is transacted by life companies. . . 
Recently some mail-order companies organized what 
is known as the Insurance Advertisers’ Association. . . 
The new organization very promptly made application 
to the Federal Trade Commission to initiate what is 
known as a fair trade practices conference. . . . The 
Commission has communicated with supervisory officials 
of the various states. . . . The Commissioners, in turn, 
have indicated their willingness and desire to cooperate 

. once the Federal Trade Commission promulgates a 
fair trade practices agreement, every company engaged 
in that particular business may be subject thereto. . . .” 
From two other quarters public comments have recently 
been made. Cad P. Thurman, Director of Insurance 
for Kentucky, warned his people that they would not 
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be entitled to protection from his department if they 
did business with “unauthorized,” i.e., mail-order in- 
surers. Sterling Alexander, Commissioner of Insurance 
for Iowa, in an address called for a federal law but not 
federal control to regulate such companies. 


In this situation, like many others, the most important 
part of the equation is people. Mail-order insurance 
companies wouldn’t exist unless (1) some people think 
they are getting a “bargain”; and (2) some states legis- 
lativewise in insurance are “falling down” on the job. 
There are no “bargains” in the insurance business as most 
people familiar with it know. Insurance in all its forms 
is merely a method of spreading the risk. A good 
advertising man, however, can put together copy that 
will catch the unwary. On the other hand, state insur- 
ance departments presumably know their business but 
in some states they do not have adequate legislation to 
fulfill their responsibility to people who reside outside 
their borders and who do business with companies under 
their jurisdiction. 


Before and after the S..U.A. decision that insurance 
is commerce, there appeared to be a unanimity of 
opinion among state insurance departments, the various 
companies in the business and their organizations that 
state supervision was adequate and more desirable than 
federal. In the mail-order field, we question its ade- 
quacy since according to Commissioner Larson this has 
been a problem for over 75 years. It has been a problem 
primarily because the symptoms rather than the cause 
were treated in trying to effect a cure. With a federal 
bureau now being invited in to superimpose its authority, 
the state departments and legislators as well as the busi- 
ness do not have much time to solve this problem. If 
experience is worth very much, the chances are the 
federal government will use the invitation merely as an 
opening wedge. Insurance represents one of the last 
great reservoirs of private capital outside some form of 
federal control. The basic cause of the mail-order 
problem is that the laws of some states are not adequate 
enough to protect people wherever the insurance is sold 
by their companies. Four steps could eliminate this 
problem once and for all—and without federal help. 
All states should require that all companies: (1) come 
under the supervision of the Insurance Department ; 
(2) be adequately financed ; (3) issue policies containing 
minimum safe reserves ; and (4) minimum standard pro- 
visions. Under these conditions, it would make little 
difference whether insurance was sold by mail or by 
an agent—the policyholder would be protected. ‘Too 
little and too late” has come to be a familiar and tragic 
expression. Is state supervision next? 
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| On November 16, 1864, Sherman started | of peace —a foe so successfully challenged by 
J his famous march to the sea, laying waste by | leading capital stock fire insurance companies ||¥ 
fire, through grim necessity of war, some of | that its ravages have been brought to |1Q 
» the nation’s noblest properties. But if fire is | a minimum, and fire insurance rates brought 
Rt an ally in war, it is a constant foe in times |_ proportionately lower. q 
: 
» ‘The right to vote was not easy to come 
H 1948—NOVEMBER hath 30 days by— exercise it.” : 
{ : 
P 
1—-M.—@ New Moon, 1:02 A. M., E. S. T. , 
* All Saints Dap 


\}} 2—Tu.—ELECTION DAY. 1920, first radio broadcast of election returns. 
3—W.— 1947, Ambassador John G. Winant committed suicide in his homeatConcord,N.H. 


7 4—Th.—1944, 4th term by Franklin D. Roosevelt sets record. ; 

%| S—Fr.—Don't risk shrunken coverage! Check your property insurance today! 

S|} 6-—Sa.—1860, Paderewski, Polish statesman-pianist, born. , 
7—Su.—1918, false Armistice Day in United States. 7 

4 8—M.— » First Quarter, 11:46 A. M., E. S. T. 1 

s 1892, Grover Cleveland elected President. 


|) 1 9—Tu.—1872, Boston’s “Great Firc’’—776 buildings destroyed, losses $75,000,000. 
10—W.—1775, Congress authorized formation of U.S. Marine Corps. 
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|| 11—Th.—ARMISTICE DAY J 
8}| 12-—Fr.— 1852, $5,000,000 fire in Sacramento, Calif. 
§|| 13—Sa.—1835, Texas proclaimed independence from Mexico. ry 
14—Su.—Take time out now to review your property insurance with your Agent |i 
s or Broker! Le 
» 15—M.—1806, Pike’s Peak discovered, 
16—Tu.—(**) Full Moon, 1:31 A. M., E. S. T. i‘ 
? =/ 1907 Oklahoma entered the Union. 46th State. 4 
| 17—W.—1869, Sucz Canal opened. 
$)| 18—Th.—1903, U.S. recognized independence of Panama. y 
19— Fr.—1863, Lincoln delivered famous Gettysburg address. ny 
7 20— Sa.— 1947, Princess Elizabeth married to Lt. Phillip Mountbatten, Duke of Edinburgh. m 
| 21—Su.—1944, Cordell Hull resigned as Secretary of State because of ill health. 
§|| 22—M.—1918, lightless nights ban lifted, iy 


1 23—Ts.— G Last Quarter, 4:22 P. M., E. S. T. < 
24—W. — 1637, New Haven, Conn., purchased from the Indians. 































7]| 25—Th.— THANKSGIVING DAY 4 
%| 26—Fr. — Your fire insurance Agent or Broker is your specialist. Heed him! 4 
§|| 27—Sa.—1929, 12 Oklahoma banks failed to open. } 
{ 28—Su.— 1942, 498 burned to death in Boston’s Cocoanut Grove night club disaster. ||¥ 
7|| 29—M.—1929, Byrd reached the South Pole, 8:55 A.M., E. S. T. de 
» 30—Tu.—@ New Moon, 1:44 P. M., E. S. T. J 
$ 1835, Samucl Clemens (Mark Twain) born. } 
RY 
»- Le 
» OBSERVATION for November: When replacement prices are rising it’s wise to keep << 
» eug close tabs on your property insurance coverage! vA 
ee a 
4 CSRS ERTY INSURANCE © 5 
4 jon 7 
? \ pive-Auto-Marine AVIS! ; H 
{| FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 
* 
aS 
a Fire Association of Philadelphia EX Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
» The Reliance Insurance Company Ki Philadelphia National Insurance Company 
& PHILADELPHIA \@™yY PENNSYLVANIA ~ 
1 SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1817 
> 
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Deal eemusill inon 
“KEPORTING FORM’ 
COMMISSIONS / 


Because most businesses have vary- 
ing values in property and goods on 
hand, they need coverage that fluctu- 
ates with and parallels the value of 
the property insured. You can turn 
this need into sales... with ‘‘Report- 
ing Form” insurance. 

The chief advantage of this cov- 
erage is that there is never costly 
over-insurance or dangerous under- 
insurance. The policy is not written 
for a fixed amount, but changes with 
the value of the property involved... 
with premium costs changing pro- 
portionately. The final adjusted pre- 
mium is based upon actual values as 
reported, and therefore provides the 
greatest possible economy. 

Another popular feature of “Re- 
porting Form” insurance is that it 
provides automatic coverage at new 
locations. And, in addition, no phys- 
ical inventories need be kept. Ability 
to report monthly an adequate value 
is all that is required to satisfy the 
conditions of the form. 

Spread the good word about “Re- 
porting Form” insurance, the policy 
tailored to your client’s exact needs 
.-. you'll find it popular and prof- 
itable! If you have any questions, 
don’t hesitate to call your local Fire 
Association field representative. 

Fire Association Group, 401 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Branches 
in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New 
York, San Francisco, Toronto. 






LIFT USEFUL IDEAS... 


for your local advertising 


from our Insurance Calendar ad. 














‘RATE ADMINISTRATION 


HE subject, Rate Administra- 
/ tion and Agents, which I am 
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to discuss is broad in its scope. 
Of necessity I shall treat the sub- 
ject in its more general aspects and 
will make no attempt to delve into 
the many ramifications incident to 
supervision under the rate regula- 
tory acts. Furthermore my remarks 
shall be more confined to the casualty 
field than to the other lines which 
may be subject to regulation. 

To my way of thinking the agents 
and the companies are in the same 
boat in many respects under the rate 
regulatory laws. With this view in 
mind I shall attempt to discuss the 
problem on that premise. 


Efficient Supervision 


I think it important in practical 
operations to evaluate how rating 
matters may be handled by the 
supervisory authorities expeditiously 
and efficiently. This is certainly an 
important factor to both the producer 
and the carrier. We should take a 
keen look into what will make state 
regulation work. In this critical 
transitory period at the ending of no 
rate regulation to a period of regula- 
tion it is significant for all of us to 
remember the most sound and sim- 
plest methods must be employed in 
order to avoid undue disturbances 
in the minds of the insuring public. 

Flexibility in rates, rating plans 
and coverages are vitally essential 
to the agent in providing his policy- 
holders with adequate protection. 
Many insureds today are primarily 
concerned with the problem of being 
certain they have complete coverage. 
To regiment the business to the ex- 
tent of not permitting comprehen- 
sive protection under sound under- 
writing principles for the particular 
needs of the insured would be a 
damaging blow to the agent and to 
the rest of the industry. 

Insurance in its very essential 
service must of necessity be intra- 
and inter-state in character in order 
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and 


to best serve the insurance buying 
public. The insurance buying public 
cannot understand why artificial 
barriers should be erected at the state 
line. It is hoped that the Commis- 
sioners will not apply provincial 
thinking to the detriment of the pub- 
lic, the agents and the companies. 

Competition will continue to be a 
better and more satisfactory method 
of rate regulation than any theoreti- 
cal or academic system that may be 
devised. Fair competition is as nec- 
essary in the insurance business as 
in any other business and Congress 
expects real competition to be con- 
stantly present. Competition is the 
life blood of the industry, the catalyst 
which stimulates growth, improve- 
ment and progress. 


Rate Making 


Ordinarily rate making is merely 
amending existing rates. An exist- 
ing rate structure at any given time 
is the distilled experience of the en- 
tire industry. It is based on statistical 
experience, so far as relevant and 
valid, tempered judgment and ad- 
justed to requirements of the public, 
competition and supervision by the 
commissioner. Statistics are but the 
result of classification systems and 
rating plans which were themselves 
largely a matter of judgment and 
which were not and never can be 
a thing of perfection. Each system 
or plan continues to evolve a change 





VESTAL LEMMON 


on the basis of experimentation, 
judgment and experience. Rates for 
future protection can never be more 
than reasonable approximations. Ac- 
curacy is an ideal; we strive for it 
but never attain it. No insurer or 
rating bureau can claim perfection 
for its particular system or plans. 

There seems to be an ill-founded 
notion in some quarters that unless a 
company belongs to a bureau it must 
make its own rates. There is no re- 
quirement in the law that any in- 
surer, or even a rating bureau, must 
make the rates it files. It may adopt 
rates made by someone else. A com- 
pany has the right, but it is not 
required, to make its own rates. The 
only requirement is that the filings 
must meet the standards of the Act. 
The making of rates is a function 
of the insurer and not of the com- 
missioner. This is clearly demon- 
strated by the fact that no company 
may use a rate until it is filed by 
the company or by a rating bureau 
of which it is a member or sub- 
scriber. 

When a company adopts the rates 
and rating plans of a bureau which 
have been approved by a commis- 
sioner, the standards of “excessive, 
inadequate or unfairly discrimina- 
tory” are complied with and do not 
require any supporting data. This 
must be true since under the law 
the company could become a sub- 
scriber of the bureau and could auto- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Rate Administration—Continued 


matically use such rate. When a 
company desires to charge a higher 
rate than any approved it will prob- 
ably be called upon to justify the 
use of such proposed rate. 


Standard of Adequacy 


However, when a _ company 
chooses to charge a lower rate than 
that approved for a rating bureau, 
such lower rate cannot be considered 
excessive and hence no supporting 
information should be required as 
to excessiveness of such rate. In 
judging whether a rate filing of a 
company for a state is inadequate 
a commissioner should consider the 
over-all operating results of the com- 
pany, its financial stability, and its 
method of operation. Of course, a 
company may support its filing by 
presenting statistics, judgment fac- 


tors or other relevant data but should 
not be required to do so. 

Finally, there is the standard that 
rates shall not be unfairly discrimina- 
tory. Variation from any approved 
pattern of rates, rules, classifications, 
territories or rating plans should 
generally be accorded the widest pos- 
sible latitude since they stimulate 
initiative and foster the competition 
implicit in Public Law 15 and the ex- 
pressed policy of Congress. 

It is often contended that for two 
or more companies to classify a par- 
ticular risk differently constitutes 
discrimination. This is not sound. 
Discrimination arises only between 
policyholders or groups of policy- 
holders in the.same company. It is 
possible that different systems of 
classification or rating plans may all 
be sound. This practice has existed 
in the industry for a long time. It 
is like two travelers both using good 
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roads, pursuing different routes, yet 
both reaching the same destination 
safely. No one has a monopoly on 
the best method of risk classifications 
or rating plans. 

From the agents’ standpoint, this 
is very important. In Michigan, for 
the first time under the Michigan 
Rating Act, the companies were re- 
quired to file rates and rating plans 
this year. This means that now, and 
in the future, companies in promul- 
gating rates on fleet risks or other 
types of risks which have hereto- 
fore been specially treated must ad- 
here to the filings which they have 
made with the insurance department. 
This, however, does not mean that 
the individual companies or bureaus 
may not set up rating plans that 
take into consideration particular 
factors in connection with such risk, 
but it does mean that all risks simi- 
larly situated within that class should 
be treated alike. In other words, 
as I heretofore indicated, dissimilar 
treatment of two or more risks with 
the same exposure within a company 
would give rise to discrimination. 
The fact that at the present time, 
and in the future, all rating plans 
must meet the discrimination test 
may tend, for the present at least, 
to limit the competitive ability of 
some companies and, as a result, 
many agents. 

I believe, however, that as the 
years go by, and with a liberal in- 
terpretation of the rating laws, that 
more and more plans will be pro- 
mulgated by the companies which 
will meet the approval of the com- 
missioner. The question of discrimi- 
nation has been a difficult one for the 
companies and the agents, as well 
as the commissioner, and only time 
and the liberal interpretation of the 
law itself will give the desired re- 
sults to agents. 


Points to Watch 


For your consideration, I will 
summarize some of the principal 
points which, I believe, should be 
carefully watched in respect to the 
administration and amending legis- 
lation of the All-Industry Bill and 
the general problem of federal regu- 
lation vs. state regulation. 

1. We should favor continued 
regulation of the insurance business 

(Continued on page 110) 
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PERCENTAGES 


URING the past two years 

there has been the unbelievable 

experience for insurance agents 
of seeing their businesses grow while 
they spent little or no time in selling 
because they were so busy trying to 
handle and place the business which 
the public wanted to buy. I am sure 
most of them never expected to see 
the day when buyers would be plead- 
ing with agents to provide them with 
insurance. 

We have seen company executives 
who have spent years wining and 
dining agents and taking their cat 
and dog risks, all in order to gain 
their good will and get them to place 
their business with them, turn com- 
pletely around and order the agents 
to reduce substantially their volume 
with them. They have insisted on 
this even to the point of their losing 
agencies that they had spent many 
years trying to get in. Whole gen- 
erations of good-will-building have 
been thrown out the window. 


Something Has Gone Wrong 


These are just a few of the in- 
congruous things which we have all 
seen happening during this last 
couple of years. I have worked too 
closely and too long with these men, 
and as a result I have acquired too 
high a regard and too close a friend- 
ship for them, to believe that they 
are doing these things because they 
want to. Obviously, nothing could 
be farther from the truth. It can 
only be that something terribly fun- 
damental and deep has gone wrong 
and forced these things to happen 
here which “just couldn’t happer 
here.” When things this fantastic 
and crazy are happening, we must 
devote ourselves to finding that deep 
fundamental cause or else go crazy 
or go broke or both. What is that 
something ? 

It is oversimplification to just say 
that the cause is either lack of ca- 
pacity or inflation. Inflation is cer- 
tainly one of the contributing fac- 
tors, but inflation has happened 
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or DOLLARS 


before without things like these hap- 
pening. In a speech for the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association recently 
Gwilym A. Price, President of West- 
inghouse Electric, observed that 
there was spent last year in this 
country for capital purposes 26% 
billion dollars. The words “for cap- 
ital purposes” indicate that this was 





for plant, equipment, machinery, and 
similar values needing insurance 
protection. Recent business surveys 
indicate the construction of approxi- 
mately one million homes in the 
country this year with a scheduled 
annual production in that neighbor- 
hood for several years to come. 

Just picking at random from cor- 
poration annual reports and happen- 
ing to pick that of the Detroit 
Edison Company dated September 
28, 1948, that report shows expendi- 
tures for property additions for 1947 


WADE FETZER, JR. 


of 23 million, in 1948 of 37 million, 
and scheduled for 1949, 50 million. 
This is just one single utility, but 
it is typical; and it illustrates our 
problem when we consider that one 
situation multiplied hundreds of 
times across the country. While this 
has been going on, it is reasonable 
to estimate additional capital brought 
into the fire insurance business at 
25 million against these tens of bil- 
lions of additional value needing in- 
surance protection. If we think our 
capacity problem has been severe in 
the past, what is it going to be as 
these billions reach the point requir- 
ing insurance while we have added 
but a few millions to the capital 
structure intended to provide that 
protection ? 

Lack of capacity is not a cause 
but a result, a symptom of something 
deeper, that is the true cause. Let 
us look at that symptom to see if it 
might lead us to the cause. 


Capacity 


What is capacity? Capacity is the 
ratio of policyholder surplus to un 
earned premium reserve or to pre 
mium. What is policyholder sur- 
plus? It is the total of capital and 
unassigned surplus. What is capital ? 
Capital is somebody’s past savings 
attracted to this business in the hope 
of keeping it safe while getting a 
greater profit here than could be 
earned elsewhere. What is surplus? 
Surplus is past profits left in the 
business by the owners. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Percentages—Continued 


If capacity is the policyholder sur- 
plus ratio, then lack of capacity must 
be either too much premium, or too 
little past and present profit in the 
business, to have built up in surplus, 
or attract today’s savings into cap- 
ital, enough money to develop a satis- 
factory ratio. The high premium 
level of today is just a reflection of 
the public’s present need for pro- 
tection, so if we continue to devote 
our effort to cutting down the pre- 
mium or unearned premium reserve, 
it’s just denying the public its needs 
for which it is willing to pay. That 
is a solution against public interest 
and, therefore, doomed to fail. We 
must devote our efforts to the other 
end of the problem, capital and sur- 
plus. 


Sources of Capital 


After all, there are only two 
sources of capital today—public or 
private. For reasons which already 
have been thoroughly discussed 
throughout the business, using the 


public or governmental source is the 
last thing any of us want. If we are 
to solve our problem without creat- 
ing worse ones in the solution, we 
must concentrate on the private 
source of capital. 

Private capital doesn’t like to take 
orders. It cannot be driven into a 
business and remain private. It must 
be attracted into a business or re- 
tained in it. To meet our needs by 
retaining, there must be something 
to retain. To get it by attracting, 
there must be sufficient profit in the 
business, either today or in very 
clear prospect, to cause that money 
to flow into investment in the insur- 
ance business rather than in some 
other business. Today we have 
neither. 

This, then, is that deep funda- 
mental causal thing that is reflecting 
itself in all those crazy, incongruous, 
unnatural things referred to earlier, 
and that is hurting everybody in and 
out of the business. Lack of profit 
is causing management to throw 
away the priceless asset of good will. 
Lack of profit is causing people to 
desert their most basic principles and 
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in desperation to seek governmental 
help. Lack of profit is causing prop- 
erty to go uninsured. It is holding 
back the building of homes or the 
acquisition of automobiles by people 


who need them but who have to 
finance their purchase. 

At this point I can hear cynics 
say, “Well, there certainly is genius 
at work. He has discovered that all 
we need is to make a profit, and all 
of our problems will disappear. A 
great discovery. But how?’ Cer- 
tainly it would be the height of 
ridiculous presumption for me to im- 
ply that I have the answer. Never- 
theless, I do absolutely and sincerely 
believe that if all of us, and I mean 
all who are in any way concerned, 
become sufficiently conscious of just 
exactly what our problem is and of 
how we are all being hurt, so that 
we all start working together on that 
same one thing, there is enough abil- 
ity and character among us all to 
solve that problem. That is our great 
challenge and we should start it now. 


Four Major Factors 


Let us turn our attention to the 
elements or factors which determine 
profit. I believe there are essentially 
four major factors : competition, rat- 
ing methods, rate regulation, and 
efficiency, or absence of waste. Let 
us examine each of these factors 
separately. 

Competition certainly has been in 
the past, and undoubtedly will be 
again, a very important factor. 
However, so long as this present 
capacity problem exists, and it does 
exist among all types of carriers, it 
is not a major factor in determining 
profit today. 

Rating methods is a factor of 
tremendous importance at any time, 
and it is a factor which offers great 
opportunity today. There are cer- 
tain things I believe are weak spots 
in rating processes. The thing pri- 
marily responsible for those fallacies 
is the oversimplification, inadequacy, 
and inaccuracy of past accounting 
methods, particularly of the analytic, 
cost accounting variety. The great 
error is the practice of adding up 
total losses in one column, total ex- 
penses in another, adding the two 
together into a total, determining the 
ratio of each part to that total, and 
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then using that ratio uniformly 
throughout in establishing rates. 

This abuse of average ignores the 
absolute truth that more often than 
not, there is absolutely no connection 
on a specific piece or class of busi- 
ness between the losses developed 
and the various expenses which must 
be incurred and paid in the handling 
of that business. The percentages 
can be correct in total but still in- 
correct on one side or the other on 
every single item going to make up 
that total. To more clearly define 
our problem, I will grant that that 
statement might or might not be 
true as regards the pure or loss part 
of the premium. However, it is un- 
debatedly true on the expense por- 
tion of the premium. We need go 
no further to prove that than to 
point out that there is the same 
stenographic, bookkeeping, and rent 
cost for the handling of a $500 pre- 
mium policy as there is for a $5 
premium policy. 


Discrimination 


This inaccurate handling of the 
expense portion has had terribly 
serious consequences. It has resulted 
in the most unfair and unjust dis- 
crimination, making the big buyer 
pay more than his share of expense 
while the little buyer pays less than 
his proper share. This has created 
a situation made to order for mutual 
competition and virtually guaranteed 
the growth they have made, while 
more and more others have been left 
holding the bag with that part of the 
business which does not carry its 
own weight in expense. It has been 
the great stimulus to the growth of 
self-insurance. The cost has been 
staggering, and it is primarily the 
cost of the attachment of inadequate 
importance to the field of accounting 
in our business. 

This argument obviously means 
that the cost of insurance to the small 
buyer should be increased. That is 
absolutely what I mean. I doubt if 
much, if any, of this increase should 
go into the pure or loss portion of 
the premium, but rather should all 
go in the expense element; and by 
far, the biggest part of that expense 
is borne by the fellow who sells, 
writes, collects for, accounts for, and 
then services that business. There is 
not enough money in the small pre- 
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mium to pay more money to the 
agents who perform those services 
and still leave enough for the com- 
panies to pay losses. It cannot come 
out of premiums as at present deter- 
mined. It must, on the contrary, be 
in some form of a service charge, 
paid by the small buyer. 

At this point I can hear a whole 
chorus of voices shouting, “Oh, but 
think of the sales resistance. The 
buyers simply won’t pay that addi- 
tional cost.” I do not believe it, and 
I hgve millions of walking witnesses. 
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The Troy Blanket Mills trace their history to Thomas Goodall’s 
venture in 1851, but it was not until 1865 that the Ripley family, 
which still heads the concern’s management, became associated 
with the industry. Today a diversified line of essential products 
including lining for work clothes, institution and saddle blankets 
and automobile robes are manufactured by contented workers, 
over 68% of whom have been with the mills over five years. 


Because we are interested in the promotion and protection of all quality 
New Hampshire products, we are pleased to recognize one of the leaders. 
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GRANITE STATE 
NSURANCE COMPANY 
> Incorporated 1885 


PORTSMOUTH, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In a business closely allied to our 
own, there exists the biggest thing 
in the world, the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. That company 
reached its greatness primarily by 
selling to low income people, small 
policies payable on a weekly basis, 
with by far the biggest portion of 
their weekly premiums going to pay 
for the pure collection costs. Right 
in our own business it is done every 
day with the approval of supervisory 
authorities in the expense constant 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Astana m | om 5 E uture 


The urge to know more about more things — this 
thirst for knowledge by free Americans — 
is a vital motivating force in our country’s progress. 


In every phase of American life there are 
opportunities to learn — our vast 

public school system, our great colleges and 
universities and our myriad training schools in 
every industry in our free enterprise system. 


Today, every educational facility is filled 

to capacity by young people eager to 

learn, eager to prepare themselves to take on and 
master the increasing problems of the years ahead. 


These young minds will produce the future wealth 
of America . . . and The American Insurance Group, 
through its 10,000 agents and brokers, will 

be ready to protect the real values of 

their endeavors by providing ever-improved and 
ever-expanding quality protection against loss. 
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SUCCESSFUL and well at- 

tended annual convention—the 

fifty-second—of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents was 
held in Chicago on October 4 
through 6. The association now has 
a total of 25,109 member agencies 
and over 800 affiliated local associ- 
ations. Its representation spreads 
throughout 6,094 cities and towns, 
92% of all communities with a popu- 
lation of 1,000 or more. As with all 
large organizations, much of the 
actual work of the association is of 
necessity done by committees. The 
following excerpts of the reports of 
these committees depict their ap- 
proach to the problems with which 
the industry is grappling. 





; Committee Reports 


“It is quite apparent that the new 

(Comprehensive Farm Liability) 
} policy while definitely a step in the 
right direction, does not meet the 
requirements which were expected 
of it. The modern farmer is a pros- 
pect for every line of insurance 
which we sell. He is a business man 
and requires the specialized services 
that the good agent is capable of 
rendering.” (Farm and Small Town 
Agents Committee). “During the 
fiscal year 1947-1948, 564 courses 
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were sponsored by 145 study groups 
active in 39 states including the 
District of Columbia and Hawaii. 
Inquiries have been received from 
insurance people in Puerto Rico, 
Canada and England.” ( Educational 
Committee). 

“For the present, the majority of 
companies writing automobile ma- 
terial damage insurance are not will- 
ing to adopt measures which would 
stimulate the Bank and Agent Auto 
Plan. Upon approaching individual 
companies we found that some com- 
pany groups were quite eager to 
further the plan. Some, however, 
were only lukewarm and others were 
actually uninterested. As more cars 
become available there will be more 
shopping for cars than there is now 
and prospective buyers will be more 
eager for the savings and other ad- 
vantages offered by _ financing 
through local banks and insuring 
through local agents.” (Financed 
Accounts Committee). “The fol- 
lowing resolution has been sub- 
mitted. 1. For any administrator, 
guardian, executor, trustee or other 
fiduciary bond given in any probate 
orphan’s or other similar court for 
which the annual premium is $10 
or less, the fiduciary shall deposit 
with the surety three full years’ pre- 
miums in advance, subject, however, 
to a discount of 10% on the second 
and third years’ premium. 1A. The 
first year’s premium shall be fully 
sarned on execution of the bond— 
no refund. Should final accounting 
be filed and approved by the court 
and all costs paid within the first 
year, the surety shall return the 
advance premium for the second and 
third year. Should final accounting 
be filed and all costs paid during 
the second year, the surety shall 
return the deposit premium for the 
third year. Should final accounting 
be filed and costs paid during the 
third year no refund would be 
allowed. Our membership has con- 
tinued to express disapproval of sub- 
standard commissions paid on com- 
mercial blanket bonds. The present 
system of rating large contract 


bonds, with its accompanying scale 
of reduced commissions, has recently 
aroused the opposition of prominent 
producers. These complaints have 
resulted from a rating plan which 
drastically reduces the agents’ com- 
mission and at the same time in 
creases net retention to the company. 
The answer would 
simple downward gradation of rates 
free from retroactive treatment for 
bonds in $2,500,000 
whereby the amount paid to both 
agent and company is reduced pro 
portionately. This way the saving 
would be passed on to the public.” 
(Fidelity and Surety Committee ). 


seem to be a 


excess of 


Aviation Committee 


“London Lloyd's has made serious 
inroads into the American aviation 
insurance field, using several general 
agencies and American companies 
as fronts for its increased activities. 
The general alarm was sounded 
early about collections. Those who 
took the most drastic steps to protect 
themselves have fared The 
time has not yet come to relax and 
collections are even slower at this 


best. 


point than at any other recent time. 

The condition of the aviation insur- 

ance business is undoubtedly im 
Continued on page 80) 
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From Moline to Madras... 
and Protected Every Mile! 


N OCEAN CARGO policy written through the 
Marine Office of America protects shipments 


in transit from point of origin to final destination. 


Nearly every manufacturer, jobber, importer, ex- 
porter, and freight forwarder in your community is 


an Ocean Cargo prospect. Let them know that you 


can handle their Ocean Cargo Insurance as easily as 


you handle their domestic risks. 


You simply fill in an Application for Quotation 
and forward it to us. Then we'll send you a sample 
policy or quotation with rates and conditions to 


submit to your client for approval. 


CONSULT THE MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA ON ALL OCEAN CARGO PROBLEMS! 
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UNIFORM ACCOUNTING 
REGULATION NO. 30 


TER almost three years of 

investigation and hard work, 

the New York Insurance De- 
partment has drafted its so-called 
Regulation No. 30, which prescribes 
the manner in which fire and casu- 
alty companies will be expected to 
report annual state- 
ment and expense exhibit purposes 
on and after January 1, 1949. 


expenses for 


Disbursement Page 


The fire and casualty disburse- 
ment page of the annual statement 
has been a strange mixture of “na- 
ture of expense,” that is—salaries, 
rent, etc., and “function,” that is— 
loss adjusting expense, accident 
prevention expense, etc. As a result, 
the salary classification, the rent 
classification, etc., appearing on the 
disbursement page have excluded the 
functionalized portions of such ex- 
pense items, making them incom- 
plete statements of fact. Regulation 
No. 30 does mark an important 
forward step in that it paves the way 
for the elimination of this incon- 
gruity. 

During the meetings that were 
held preliminary to the hearing, the 
Insurance Department had shown it- 
self to be very receptive to the views 
of the carriers with respect to modi- 
fying the operating expense clas- 
sifications which are covered under 
Part I of Regulation No. 30, and 
it announced at the hearing that a 
number of additional suggestions 
which had been presented by the 
carriers would be favorably acted 
upon. 


Functional Allocation 


The Insurance Department has 
not shown itself to be equally re- 
ceptive to the several suggestions 
made by the carriers regarding the 
functional allocation of expenses, 
which is covered under Part III of 
Regulation No. 30. The representa- 
tives who spoke on behalf of the 
carriers at the hearing and at pre- 
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vious conferences have favored set- 
ting up the specific functions “Ex- 
posure Auditing” and “Loss Pre- 
vention Expense.’’ The department 
has taken the position that these 
functions make up such an unim- 
portant part of the total expenses of 
all insurance carriers combined, and 
that they are so difficult to define, 
that they should not be mandatorily 
required under Regulation No. 30. 


There is good reasoning behind 
the Department’s position, but there 
also is equally good and perhaps bet- 
ter reasoning behind the position 
taken by the carriers. These func- 
tions may account for an unimpor- 
tant part of the premium dollar for 
all lines, territories, classifications, 
and risks combined, but there are 
certain lines, certain territories, cer- 
tain classifications, and certain 
risks on which they eat up a larger 
part of the premium dollar than do 
acquisition costs. 

Furthermore, loss prevention ex- 
penses are combined with losses to 
make up the pure premiums on 
boiler and machinery and on elevator 


JOHN A. MILLS 


business, and this makes it essential 
for the companies to continue keep- 
ing records of such expenses for 
rate-making purposes. 


Public Relations Angle 


The more minute functional divi- 
sion of expenses shown in the ex- 
pense exhibit has been found valu- 
able not only in making rates, but in 
telling policyholders “where the 
money goes.” From the latter stand- 
point, there is less raising of eye- 
brows if it is explained that 1.8¢ of 
the premium dollar goes for pay- 
roll auditing, that 0.7¢ goes for main- 
tenance of bureaus, that 2.5¢ goes 
for loss prevention, and that 5¢ goes 
for general administration, than if 
we say that 10¢ goes for general ex- 
penses. 

The department’s argument that 
the exposure auditing and loss pre- 
vention functions are not being 
separately treated because they are 
difficult to define would be more 
potent if the department had not 
attempted at this time to define ac- 
quisition costs, which everyone con- 
nected with the insurance business 
knows are far more difficult to define 
than either of the previously men- 
tioned functions. There also remains 
the inescapable fact that if we have 
developed exposure auditing ex- 
penses and loss prevention expenses 
separately, we can always add them 
to other general expenses where so 
doing serves the purpose. 

It is on the question of how to 
define acquisition costs uniformly 
that the carriers have made their 
strongest plea for more time. The 
work the New York Insurance De- 
partment has done and the time it 

(Continued on page 104) 
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YOUR CLIENTS WILL REST COMFORTABLY — 


If you place their Insurance with America Fore 


This advertisement appearing in national Fore agents sell Accident Insurance this 
magazines, together with related advertising month. * * * One of the many advantages 


and solicitation material, will help America of representing America Fore Companies. 
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H OW CAN you speak of “comfort” under our Maximum Benefit Accident 


for the victim of an accident 
when expenses are mounting on every 
side . . . when income is cut off and 
savings swallowed up? 

The only real comfort in such a 
situation would be assurance that 
expenses—for doctors, nurses and hos- 
pital—are being met . . . that income is 
continuing . . . and that family solvency 
is protected beyond question. 


That kind of comfort is available 


Policy. It is insurance protection that 
anticipates what you will need —and 
provides it in one complete ‘“‘package”’. 

The America Fore Agent can tell 
you all about this protection. For his 
name call Western Union by number 
and ask for Operator 25—or write us 
at 80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y., 
and we will have our local agent con- 
tact you. Take this step toward posi- 
tive protection for your family NOW! 
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WHAT THE BROKER EXPECTS 


HE prime expectation of the 
T issuctnc broker is to receive 

from the buyer his business. 
This is easy to state but difficult of 
achievement. Insurance is not sold 
by the broker in the same manner 
as many common items of merchan- 
dise the sale of which is based largely 
on quality and price and, in today’s 
market, the ability to deliver, but 
is bought by the buyer on established 
confidence. The establishment of 
this confidence by the broker is a 
prerequisite of the thing that he ex- 
pects most from the buyer—his busi- 
ness. 


Service Facilities 


Having succeeded in this notable 
achievement, the entire service facili- 
ties of the broker become available 
to the buyer and the result, if we 
accept the competency of the broker, 
rests to a material extent with the 
buyer. It is the old story of the 
horse and the water. The service is 
there if the buyer chooses to utilize 
it to its fullest extent. This necessi- 
tates definite action on his part in 
the assembling and correlating of 
the required information and values, 
the analysis of risks, carrying 
through of fire prevention and safety 
programs and the establishment of 
policy decisions. 
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The broker, acting insurancewise 
in the same manner as legal counsel, 
must have intimate knowledge of 
certain phases of the buyer’s busi- 
ness which he must impart freely 
and accurately. A detailed knowl- 
edge of money exposures is required 
to properly design fidelity and theft 
coverages to fit an individual situa- 
tion to be sure not only that the 
coverage is fully adequate but, in 
addition, with full information, rec- 
ommendations often can be made 
which reduce the possible loss or 
maximum exposure with a conse- 
quent premium saving. 

Properly designed liability cover- 
ages always require a study of con- 
tracts particularly those involving 
assumed liability. The broker ex- 
pects that the buyer will establish 
a system within his company 
whereby he will be informed of such 
contracts and will review any that 
he deems. necessary with the broker. 

These two situations exemplify 
the intimate relationship that the 
broker and buyer must establish. 

The broker expects to be fur- 
nished with proper values and hopes 
that this will be done as promptly as 
possible as one of the great difficul- 


ties in our business today is the com- 
pletion of our innumerable transac- 
tions within a reasonable period of 
time. I have stressed promptness 
and in doing so, I risk the reply 
that we are often tardy in what we 
do. We have endeavored to put our 
houses in order but we are faced 
with delaying factors that are beyond 
our control and which add materially 
to our cost of doing business. Prior 
to the war we could apply to a Fire 
Insurance Rating Bureau for a rate 
and secure publication in three to 
four weeks ; today, the time required 
for a rate publication is often three 
to four months. Prior to the war 
a comparatively large fire insurance 
line could be divided among three, 
four or five companies; today, the 
same line would require at least 
twice and sometimes four or five 
times the number of companies. 


Colossal Difficulties 


We do not deliver our policies on 
a single line until we can deliver 
the policies of all of the companies 
which are interested. The difficul- 
ties involved in securing policies 
from 15 or 20 companies written up 
with our forms within a reasonable 
period of time, are colossal. I hope 
buyers will continue to bear with us, 
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Buyers’ Round Table—Continued 


as they 
until we can work out of this situa- 
tion but I also hope that they will 
move with us as promptly as their 
circumstances permit. 


Proper Values 


3efore digressing about the time 
factor, | mentioned our expectation 
that the broker be furnished with 
proper values. This requires ex- 
treme care in the preparation of 
values for fire insurance purposes 
to be certain the values reflect the 
inflation in costs that has taken place 
over the past several years, all prop- 
erty included under the coverage 
is included in the values, property 
excluded from the coverage is not 
included and depreciation is sound 
from an insurable standpoint. The 
preparation of use and occupancy 
values under the present form based 
on annual gross sales is compara- 
tively simple as the principal factor 
of judgment is what constitutes or- 
dinary payroll. 

While I am on the subject of fire 
insurance, I should also add that we 
furnish a fire prevention service 


combined with an analysis of fire 





SPEED ¥ Rh ee a OF YOUR 
BOND RIS BY EPING ANCHOR’S 
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A simplified system for the preparation of Bond 
submissions—organizes the entire business for 
the Agent. 

Application supply folders with indexed, man- 
ual-colored tabs carrying complete instructions 
for submission of risks: in addition, copyrighted 
factual information of an educational nature, 
in condensed form. 

Anchorating Assures Smooth Saleing 


Short Form Applications Simplified Rate Manual 
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already have so generously, 


insurance rates. This analysis of 
rates is, of course, a basic require- 
ment because if we do not secure for 
the buyer a proper cost, he will not 
maintain the confidence in us which 
causes him to entrust us with his 
insurance. Fire prevention, how- 
ever, is a pure service and we expect 
that a buyer will take advantage of 
it not alone for the immediate cor- 
rection of conditions which en- 
danger his property, but that he will 
use this service as a basis of his 
own program to educate his people 
so that it is necessary for us to make 
fewer and fewer recommendations as 
the years go on. 


Accident Prevention 


The broker expects a buyer to 
take advantage of his safety services 
which will develop a loss experience 
making it possible to secure the most 
favorable underwriting contract. To 
accomplish this requires close co- 
operation in working out an acci- 
dent prevention problem in a man- 
ner beyond the services rendered by 
an insurance company. It involves 
a study of plant layout, routing of 
materials, methods of handling, se- 
quence of operations or change in 
process. It requires the assistance 
of persons, specially trained, who 
have the ability to thoroughly an- 
alyze mechanical operations, the in- 
doctrination of new employees and 
methods of training. It requires the 
help of engineers who have perspec- 
tive and are capable of correlating 
the activities of various divisions of 
an organization as it relates to acci- 
dent prevention. A safety program 
of this type can be made effectual 
only by buyers and their manage- 
ment. 

The broker must depend upon ac- 
curate and complete information 
from the buyer regarding marine 
risks as, contrary to the customary 
practice of non-marine lines, most 
marine lines are written on the basis 
of individual experience with respect 
to the circumstances surrounding the 
particular risk presented to the un- 
derwriter. 

Boiler and machinery insurance 
requires buyer participation with in- 
surance power engineers in an anal- 
ysis of the power situation and 
possible interruption and the buyer’s 


decision as to the action to be taken. 
Frequently a survey of this type will 
develop the fact that an entire major 
plant may be dependent upon a 
single pump or a single fan and the 
decision will be the purchase of a 
duplicate unit rather than use and 
occupancy insurance. 


Impact of Regulation 


I would like to digress to briefly 
discuss a situation which is vital to 
all buyers and that is the effect on 
the insurance business of the cessa- 
tion of the moratorium afforded by 
Public Law 15 on June 30th and 
the impact of State Regulation on 
rates and forms. 

The National Association of In- 
surance Brokers and Risk Research 
Institute have from the beginning 
been in opposition to the pattern 
of rate and form regulation provided 
by the so-called All Industry Bill 
which has been adopted in many 
states with some variations in the 
degree of regulation. Legislation of 
this pattern, as we foresaw, has lim- 
ited competitive insurance markets. 


1.U.B. Risks 


The serious situation for the 
buyer which has been created is well 
exemplified by the failure to re- 
constitute the Interstate Underwrit- 
ers Board which in many cases has 
resulted and will result in a substan- 


tial increase in cost to the buyer, 
if it or some similar board is not 
reconstituted. The National Asso- 


ciation of Insurance Brokers has 
offered its services to the insurance 
companies in an endeavor to assist 
in the restoration of a rating prac- 
tice for I.U.B. risks which will per- 
mit buyers to continue to receive the 
rates and forms which were avail- 
able to them prior to the change in 
the legal situation, and which can be 
continued under the existing legal 
situation. 

Our efforts must ultimately be 
successful for surely it was not the 
intent of the Congress in enacting 
Public Law 15 and the intent of the 
States in adopting insurance regula- 
tory laws, to increase the cost of 
insurance to the buyer. 





From an address before the Risk Research 


Institute. 
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THERE 
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In insurance, just as on the frozen trails 

of the north, leaders are depended upon to sense 

dangers and set the pace. For more than 50 years, the 
United States Guarantee Company has 

been anticipating the ever increasing demands of changing 
times and conditions. It has continuously 

broadened the protection of its blanket bonds and 

other types of coverage in “Serving the Leaders” of 


American industry. 





UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


fidelity 


NEW YORK CITY 
surety casualty 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 

















DRIVER EDUCATIONAL CLINIC 


As a part of its contribution to safety on 
the roads MAssACHUSETTS BONDING AND 
INSURANCE COMPANY conducts a mobile 


educational clinic for drivers. 


In the vehicle pictured above is contained 
the most modern apparatus for testing 


drivers under simulated driving conditions. 


Tests cover braking reaction, steering, co- 
ordination, vision as to each eye and both 
eyes together, vision sidewise, glare recov- 


ery and other characteristics. 


Contribution to Safety by 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING «© INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALLACE FALVEY, President 


Home Office: BOSTON 
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SAFE WINTER DRIVING 


before the Highway  Kesearch 

Board, Professor Ralph A. Moyet 
of lowa State College, a national 
authority on highway engineering 
and automotive safety, made public 
a formula for safe winter driving. 
It is based on thousands of actual 


[' A recent presentation of facts 


tests on snow and ice. 
Fundamental Rules 


sriefing tips from scientific re 
search of eight winters, the funda- 
mental rules for safe driving under 
adverse road and weather conditions 
follow : 

1. Get the “feel” of the road on 

starting out. 

. Adjust speed to weather, road 
conditions. 

3. Slow down well in advance of 

intersections, curves. 

4. Use tire chains when snow or 

ice prevail. 

5 Keep windshield free of snow, 

ice, fog and frost. 

6. Follow vehicles at dis- 
tances. Signal intent of turns 
or stops. 

. Apply brakes with a gentle 
pumping action on glare ice. 
Prof. Moyer, whom contempo- 

raries have called “a research man 
who never talks or wets his pen until 

he has carefully determined the 
facts,” is chairman of the National 

Safety Council’s Committee on 

Winter Driving Hazards. Some of 

the new facts follow: Traffic death 

rates during winter are 24 to 53 

per cent higher than summer in the 

northern half of the country, and 

5 to 33 per cent higher in the 

southern half. Major factors pro- 

ducing these higher accident rates 


rh 


safer 


~ 
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are inadequate traction and reduced 
visibility. Skidding accidents are 
more numerous in rural than urban 
areas. Poor traction is primarily due 
to snow and ice and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, to wetness. Bad visibility in- 
volves more darkness and snow, 
frost or steam-covered windshields. 

Braking distances increase 3 to 12 
times on snow or ice. The committee 
found that many drivers place false 
reliance on traction of “non-skid” 
tire treads on snow or Tests 
showed good treads are highly de- 


ice. 


sirable because they do help consid- 
erably on wet surfaces, but even new 
treads offer no advantages on packed 
snow or ice. Tests also proved that 
“rubber chains,” which have reap- 
peared on the market, actually skid 
farther than bare tires on ice. Many 
drivers also have misplaced confi- 
dence in reducing tire air pressure 
below normal to provide extra trac 
tion on ice. Tests showed there is 
no safety aid in this reduction, and 
it wears out tires fast. 


Continued on the next paae) 
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New winter accident facts, based on research by National Safety Council, 
reveal alarming increase of skidding and poor visibility crashes during snowy, 
icy weather. Authorities urge equalized brakes, using tire chains, windshield 
wipers, defrosters, good lights and lower speeds to minimize the added seasonal 
hazards of inadequate stop-and-go traction on snow or ice and reduced visibility. 
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7741—that's 
the number of 
guest rooms 
available in Affili- 
ated National Hotels, 
and every room is “com- 
fortized,” the National 
of assuring you the utmost in rest 
and relaxation. For the finest 
hotel accommodations when you're 
vacationing or traveling, just ac- 
cept this invitation to comfort. 


way 


ALABAMA 
HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES Mobile 
HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON Birmingham 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HOTEL WASHINGTON Washington 
INDIANA 

HOTEL CLAYPOOL Indianapolis 
LOUISIANA 

JUNG HOTEL New Orleans 

HOTEL DESOTO New Orleans 
NEBRASKA 

HOTEL PAXTON Omaha 
NEW MEXICO 

HOTEL CLOVIS . Clovis 
OKLAHOMA 

HOTEL ALDRIDGE Wewoka 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOTEL WADE HAMPTON Columbia 
TEXAS 

HOTEL STEPHEN F. AUSTIN Austin 

HOTEL EDSON ire Beaumont 

HOTEL BROWNWOOD Brownwood 

HOTEL SANGER ‘ Dallas 

HOTEL CORTEZ El Paso 

HOTEL TEXAS . “a Fort Worth 

HOTEL BUCCANEER Galveston 

HOTEL GALVEZ —— . .Galveston 

HOTEL JEAN LAFITTE . Galveston 

CORONADO COURTS Galveston 

JACK TAR COURT HOTEL Galveston 

MIRAMAR COURT ... Galveston 

HOTEL CAVALIER... Galveston 

HOTEL PLAZA : Laredo 

HOTEL LUBBOCK .... Lubbock 

ores FALLS ......:... Marlin 

HOTEL CACTUS San Angelo 


. San Antonio 
San Antonio 


HOTEL MENGER 

ANGELES COURTS . , 
VIRGINIA 

HOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE 


Mountain Lake 
HOTEL MONTICELLO ...... 


Norfolk 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 











Safe Winter Driving—Continued 


Concerning winter equipment for 
improving traction on snow or ice, 
tests were made of tire chains and 
sanders. 


Self Help Necessary 


Steel tire chains were shown to be 
most helpful for improving traction 
on snow or ice. On rear wheels only, 
they reduced passenger car braking 
distances by 40 to 50 per cent, pro- 
vided traction often essential for 
starting or climbing grades. On 
heavy trucks, chains were found even 
more essential, braking distances 
being reduced by 60 to 70 per cent 
with chains on rear wheels. On 
tractor and trailer equipment, how- 
ever, chains should be put on rear 
wheels of trailer when used on drive 
wheels of tractor. This helps avoid 
“jackknifing” and improves stopping 
ability of such heavy units. Com- 
mittee recommended tire chains be 
carried in all passenger cars and 
trucks likely to encounter snow-ice 
conditions, because their use at times 
is as essential as windshield wipers 
or other functional equipment. 

Regarding sanders, used on some 
commercial vehicles, committee tests 
showed their stopping effectiveness 
limited. While easy to operate, tests 
showed three of four widely used 
grits actually increased braking dis- 
tance on ice. Even the best grit 
did not get under tires sufficiently to 
help more than 5 to 10 per cent 
when brakes were locked. Maxi- 
mum aid with sanders was attained 
by skillful pumping of brakes and 
gearing down, which reduced dis- 
tance about 30 per cent. 

Adequate windshield defrosters, 
wipers and other visibility equip- 
ment are vital, the committee found. 
You must see, or cease driving. 


Dual Solution 


The committee’s report declares 
experience in snow-belt states shows 
that realistic winter safety is a dual 
problem involving both winter road 
maintenance and insistence that 
vehicle operators who must drive 
during severe conditions be properly 
equipped to get through, and follow 
fundamental winter driving rules. 
Repeated storms, often soon after 
road clearance, make it apparent that 
plowing or sanding at all times and 
all locations is not possible. Because 





accidents and traffic tieups seriously 


delay snow removal operations, 
several states, after thorough studies 
of the problem, adopted winter regu 
lations empowering state and | 


police to stop vehicles unequipped 
with tire chains during severe snoz 
and ice conditions, until roads have 
been cleared. It was found that such 
policies reduced accidents and traffic 
tieups. Before such _ regulations 
roads were long tied up by stalled 
or wrecked vehicles, and those prop 
erly equipped were unable to move 


and snow removal crews were seri 
ously delayed. 


SHORTER DAYS INCREASE 
ACCIDENTS 


N A message to the drivers of fleet 
risks, the safety engineering de- 
partment of the Standard Accident 
Insurance Company has made the 
following statement in regard to 
driving safety— 
“Dear Driver: 

Every year at this time we run 
right smack into a period of greatly 
increasing accident frequency. This 
can mean but one thing to you as a 
person whose chief occupation it is 
to drive a motor vehicle—it means 
increased attention to your driving 
and to the driving of others—in- 
creased alertness while driving, es- 
pecially in the morning and evening 
hours—increased consideration to 
the condition of your vehicle, lights, 
brakes, windshield wipers and rear 
Vision mirrors. 

Undoubtedly the shortening days 
and increasing hours of dusk and 
darkness have much to do with this 
annual cyclic increase in accidents 
in the fall of each year. Drivers do 
not adjust themselves rapidly enough 
to the changing conditions. This 
goes on year after year among all 
classes of drivers; but you, as a 
professional driver, are expected to 
anticipate the unusual as well as 
the regularly changing conditions 
under which you must drive. 

Now is the time to make sure 
your vehicle is in proper condition 
to insure safe driving under all con- 
ditions, and especially the conditions 
which you know will prevail during 
the next month and months to fol- 
low. But more than that, determine 
that you will always govern your 
driving to suit the prevailing con- 
ditions. Don’t be caught short!” 
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REINSURANCE 


E\\ members of the public have 

heard of reinsurance, and to 

those who have, it is probably 
a mystery not worth solving. To 
producers and company men who 
are part of that industry, however, 
reinsurance should be neither mys- 
terious nor uninteresting because of 
the vital role which reinsurance 
plays in the industry of which they 
are a part. 

Reinsurance in the casualty field 
is written primarily by professional 
reinsurance companies for policy 
writing companies. Reinsurance in 
the fire field is exchanged between 
policy writing companies, as well as 
written by professional reinsurance 
companies—with perhaps a recent 
trend toward the latter. The im- 
mediate function of reinsurance is 
to indemnify the reinsured against 
certain specified losses, but reinsur- 
ance bears a direct relationship to 
loss ratios, surplus, and even the 
solvency of the reinsured company. 





Pro Rata and Excess 


In the casualty and fire fields, re- 
insurance is normally written in one 
of two ways—pro rata or excess of 
loss. The pro rata plan is generally 
used for accident and health, bur- 
glary, fidelity and surety and fire. 
Liability, glass, workmen’s compen- 
sation and boiler and machinery are 
commonly reinsured on an excess of 
loss basis. 

Pro rata means that the reinsurer 
will accept a stated share of the risk. 
It may not share each risk. It may 
share only risks of certain size, but 
when the risk is of the proper size, 
the reinsurer comes in for its pre- 
determined share of any loss regard- 
less of size of loss. 

Excess of loss does not pertain to 
size of fisk, although of course a risk 
may be too small to involve the re- 
insurer. The reinsurer agrees to 
indemnify the. reinsured company 
against loss, in excess of a stated 
amount, arising out of a particular 
incident. Excess of loss requires a 
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predetermined unit to which to ap- 
ply. The unit most commonly used 
is accident. Others are catastrophe, 
event or occurrence. 

So, if the arrangement calls for 
reinsurance over a specified first 
loss to be retained for its own in- 
terest by the reinsured, the rein- 
surer pays all of the loss in excess 
of that retention regardless of the 
size of the risk, assuming of course 
that the policy limits are high enough 
to permit loss in excess of the re- 
insured’s retention. 





Just as it is necessary to establish 
a unit to which excess reinsurance 
can apply, pro rata reinsurance in- 
volves a problem of defining the 
risk. Great, and rather unsuccess- 
ful, efforts have been made to define 
these units. Such a time-honored ex- 
cess reinsurance expression as “ac- 
cident or occurrence or series of 
accidents or occurrences arising out 
of one event” is in reality “just 
words.” 

Originally, reinsurance was fac- 
ultative. That is, the policy writing 
carrier is free to select the risk on 
which reinsurance is desired and 
makes an individual offer to cede 
reinsurance. The reinsurer is free 
to accept or reject the offer. 


That practice is still prevalent in 
some fields, but the facultative plan, 
as applied to a large volume of busi- 
ness, is burdensome. Offer and ac- 
ceptance takes time. Errors may be 
made. Risks may be overlooked to 
the detriment of the reinsured. Se- 
lection is against the reinsurer. The 
reinsured may keep the good risks 
and cede the bad ones. 

Consequently, in most lines, re- 
insurance has come to be automatic. 
That is, the policy writing carrier 
and the reinsurer agree in advance, 
that, when the policy is issued, the 
reinsurer will be automatically ex- 
posed for a prearranged pro rata 
share of the risk or for a prearranged 
limit in excess of the prearranged 
retention, as the case may be. 


Prohibited Risks 


Automatic reinsurance contracts 
characteristically include lists of 
risks which are excluded or prohib- 
ited by the reinsurer. These are 
usually risks considered by the re- 
insurer to involve undue hazards, 
especially from a catastrophe stand- 
point, in comparison with the re- 
insurance premium available. 

Some risks are so hazardous from 
a catastrophe standpoint that the ex- 
cess limits tables, for example, on 
which reinsurance premium may be 
based, are insufficient. Some risks 
are so unusual that no volume could 
be obtained. When these factors 
occur, the reinsurer may find it nec- 
cesary to exclude or prohibit such 
risks in its automatic contract. This 
does not invariably mean that par- 
ticular risks of that type cannot be 
written, but it does mean, at the very 
least, that risks of that type will in- 
volve special reinsurance handling. 

In varying degrees depending on 
the reinsurer and the size, location 
and personnel of the reinsured, re- 
insurers render a variety of services 
in addition to reimbursement for loss 
paid. Such reinsurers carry on their 
staffs men who are unusually quali- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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fied in one or more lines of insurance 
activity which are not peculiar to 
and may even be apart from—re- 
insurance, and such reinsurers make 
these additional services an import- 
ant part of their reinsurance pro- 
grams. These services involve such 
things as advice and assistance on 
safety engineering, special under- 
writing, policy forms, and account- 
ing problems which the primary 
company’s staff may not be equipped 
to handle. 

The laws of 29 states and the 
District of Columbia now permit one 
company to write the casualty and 
fire The insurance depart- 
ments of 3 more states whose laws 
do not expressly authorize multiple 
underwriting by direct writing com- 


lines. 


panies permit one company to write 
the casualty and fire lines. The laws 
of 4 additional states permit multi- 
ple line reinsurance and the insur- 
ance departments of 4 other states 
whose laws do not expressly au- 


thorize multiple line reinsurance 
permit one company to reinsure cas- 
ualty and fire lines. There are, there- 
fore, 40 states and the District of 
Columbia in which multiple line re- 
insurance is now permitted. Further 
legislative action in this field is ex- 
pected next year so that perhaps by 
the end of 1949, multiple line re- 
insurance underwriting will be pos- 
sible in substantially all of the United 
States. 

Policy forms of policy writing 
companies are regulated to some ex- 
tent by most states, with special 
stress on fire, accident and health 
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and workmen’s compensation, and 
to a lesser extent in the case of auto- 
mobile and other casualty lines, 
Rates used by policy writing com- 
panies are now regulated in practi- 
cally every state. All states impose 
upon policy writing companies fi- 
nancial regulations such as financial 
reserve requirement, publication of 
annual statement, and insurance de- 
partment examinations. 

The financial and reserve require- 
ments, publication of annual state- 
ments, and insurance department 
examinations are almost exactly the 
same for reinsurance companies as 
for policy writing companies. But, 
with negligible exceptions, the states 
have made no effort to regulate the 
language or the reinsurance pre- 
mium rates used in reinsurance 
contracts. 

The distinction seems to be based 
on the fact that reinsurance com- 
panies are not dealing with the un- 
informed public which most such 
regulation is designed to protect. Re- 
insurance transactions take place be- 
tween equally informed parties 
standing on equal footing. For ex- 
ample, the courts in construing in- 
surance policies, follow the special 
rule that, since the policy was drawn 
by the insurance company, it should 
be liberally construed in favor of 
the policyholder and doubts as to 
its meaning are to be resolved in 
favor of the policyholder. Reinsur- 
ance contracts, entered into by 
parties of equal standing and knowl- 
edge in the field, are construed in 
accordance with the general rules 
applicable to other contracts. 

The relative freedom from regula- 
tion as to contract language and rates 
permits flexibility in reinsurance un- 
derwriting. This flexibility exists 
in fact as well as theory and permits 
the reinsurance contract to be tailor- 
made, so to speak, to meet the needs 
of the particular policy writing com- 
pany. 

Flexibility is the outstanding char- 
acteristic of the reinsurance busi- 
ness ; in practice, no two reinsurance 
contracts are exactly alike, and to 
one engaged or employed in,the re- 
insurance field flexibility in reinsur- 
ance underwriting affords a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity which 
those in that field feel is not matched 
elsewhere in the insurance industry. 


From an address before the Kansas City 
Insurance Underwriters Association. 
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Holiday 
FOOD PACKAGE 


H. V. BRUMBY 


S A result of postwar read- 

justments the interests of many 

phases of American insurance 
has presented the insurance industry 
with a number of new problems 
many of them having to do with 
operation activities in other coun- 
tries. Not the least among these 
is maintaining the morale of em- 
ployes, agents and others in these 
countries upon whom rests the re- 
sponsibility for building foreign 
business and enhancing company 
prestige. 


One plan to help achieve that end, 
adopted by such companies as The 
Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica and numerous other large firms, 
is the sending of food packages to 
the shortage countries. These peo- 
ple, especially during the holiday 
season, miss the cheer and comforts 
common to this land of plenty. This 
food package plan takes full ad- 
vantage of the experience and facil- 
ities of the organization, CARE Inc., 
(Cooperative For American Re- 
mittances to Europe Inc.) which has 
shipped millions of dollars worth of 
food and clothing to sufferers in 
the shortage countries since the end 
of the war. 


Facilities Available 


Recently the CARE organization 
has made these facilities available to 
insurance companies with morale 
problems abroad. Not only is the 
humanitarian side of the project 
appealing but it is also said to be 
good business. Shipments need not 
be limited to employes and/or to 
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those directly associated with the 
American company or group. 

These shipments are especially 
welcome at holiday time, it has been 
pointed out by the CARE people 
whose activities are backed by a long 
list of approved relief and welfare 
organizations. 

In more than two years of success- 
ful operations, CARE has shipped 
overseas six and a half million pack- 





CARE, the cooperative organization 
which enables Americans to send food 
and clothing parcels to needy Europe, 
has inaugurated a new service, according 
to Murray D. Lincoln, president of the 
Farm Bureau Insurance Companies and 
president of CARE. 

People in the United States can now 
send money in any amount to CARE 
without naming the recipient in Europe. 
CARE will assemble the contributions in 
$10 units—the cost of a food or clothing 
package—and will deliver the packages 
to European families whose needs are 
greatest. . 

The new plan has already been put 
into effect, the first contribution being 
a gift of $35,000 from Standard Oil of 
New Jersey. 

President Truman recently praised 
CARE for its record of having sent more 
than six million relief packages to Europe 
in the past two and one half years. 

Contributions should be addressed to 
CARE, 50 Broad Street, New York City: 











ages for the relief and recovery of 
devastated countries, the bulk of this 
service being made up of food pack- 
ages. 

Orders for CARE packages come 
in from individuals and groups all 
over the United States and Canada, 
with an increasing proportion of 
orders being received from the South 
American countries. There are also 
local CARE sales centers set up in 
Stuttgart, London, Paris, Prague 





and Vienna where Americans abroad 
may purchase CARE packages for 
distribution to their friends in 
Europe. 


Although the bulk of CARE 
orders are handled directly through 
the main office at 50 Broad Street, 
New York, a valuable percentage 
(14% ) is received through approxi- 
mately 300 field offices, local CARE 
committees and individuals active in 
promoting relief. These 
various outlets have already sold 
nearly $5,000,000 worth of CARE 


packages. 


fc reign 


How Packages May Be Sent 


There are several ways in which 
CARE packages may be sent to em- 
ploves abroad. (a) By the manage- 
ment of a firm or organization. (b) 
By groups, within a firm or or- 
ganization. (c) By departments in 
a firm or organization. (d) By in- 
dividuals in a firm or organization. 

It has been pointed out that now, 
when Americans working and living 
in foreign lands are up against 
greater odds than those ever ex- 
perienced before, everything possible 
must be done to maintain morale 
and efficiency, and to build up good 
will. 


The projects are just as important 
today as they were two or three 
years ago, in spite of the ECA pro- 
gram. Said Mr. Paul Conly French, 
Executive Director, CARE, to this 
writer: “With passage of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
Program by Congress, many Ameri- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Holiday Packages—Continued 


cans (and American employers and 
American organizations with per- 
sonnel abroad) have begun to ask 
whether there is still a need for 
continuing private aid abroad. The 
answer has come both from General 
Marshall and Paul G. Hoffman. 
They have stated that the people of 
the 15 ‘shortage’ countries cannot 
wait for their economies to be re- 
habilitated, they need help now. The 
sending of CARE packages by indi- 
vidual business firms, labor unions, 
clubs, educational and cultural or- 
ganizations whether to their foreign 
personnel, to their dependents or 
to others, is a natural development 
of the CARE program. The most 
important purpose is served; the 
morale of personnel is raised. Every 
day employers and organizations are 
launching CARE programs, and we 
are glad to place at their disposal the 
shopping and delivery apparatus 
perfected in past months.” 


What May Be Shipped 


A new CARE package, the Holi- 
day Food Package, is attracting 


widespread interest among those 


firms wanting to send their person- 
nel and other connections something 
special for the holidays, as well as 
those who send food packages regu 
larly. This package, which assures 
those in shortage countries a com- 
plete American turkey dinner, con- 
tains a 614 to 7% pound canned, 
Be'tsville 


8 ounces of bacon; 


whole broad-breasted 
White Turkey ; 
one pound of butter; ™% pound of 
chocolate ; half pound of hard candy ; 
half pound of strawberry jam; pound 
each of coffee (1% lb. tea, English 
package) plum pudding, powdered 
sugar and rice, six ounces spices, 
6 oz. of lemon juice and a can 
opener. 

Typical of the regular CARE food 
packages which many firms send 
abroad regularly throughout the year 
(the contents vary somewhat with 
each country of destination, since 
CARE officials determine through 
their agencies abroad which par- 
ticular foods are especial'y needed 
and wanted in each country) is the 
Standard Package, which contains 
V4 lb. bacon; 12 oz. luncheon meat ; 


1 lb. beef in broth; 1 lb. beef & 


kidney ; 4% lb. corned beef loaf ; 1% Ib. 
liver loaf; 2 Ibs. margarine (col- 
ored) ; 1 Ib. lard; 2 Ibs. flour; 1 Ib. 
honey ; 1 lb. preserves; 2 lbs. sugar ; 
1 Ib. raisins; 2 lbs. ground roast 
coffee; 2 Ibs. whole milk powder; 
2 lbs. rice; 1 lb. chocolate; ™% Ib 
egg powder and 12 oz. soap. 

CARE delivers all packages from 
existing stockpiles in European 
warehouses. Contents of packages 
are purchased here on the wholesale 
market and assembled at modern fac- 
tories. They are shipped in bulk to 
countries of destination and _ stock 
piled in warehouses to await orders 
from American donors. All savings 
which accrue to CARE, through 
fortuitous purchase of commodities ; 
reduction of insurance costs, etc. are 
distributed in the form of “free” 
packages in the countries served. 
CARE’s member agencies select the 
groups or institutions to receive 
these ‘“‘free’’ parcels, of which $1,- 
000,000 worth have been delivered 
thus far. 

The following countries are served 
by CARE: Austria, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Eire (Ire- 
land), Finland, France, Germany 
(American, British and French 
Zones and all of Berlin), Great 
Britain (England, Scotland, Wales, 
Northern Ireland), Greece, Hung- 
ary, Italy, Japan, Netherlands and 
Poland. 

It has been pointed out that firms, 
groups, organizations or individuals 
sending these packages abroad may 
make either of two types of tax 
return deductions 
ness expense, second, as charitable 
contributions, such as Red Cross 
donations, church, etc. 

Firms, groups, individuals, unions 
or other organizations interested in 
getting the details of this program 
should write to CARE, 50 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


first, as a busi- 


SURCHARGE CHALLENGED 


HE two per cent surcharge on 

fire premiums collected in Minne- 
sota has been challenged in a court 
action instituted by a St. Paul as- 
sured. The surcharge, which has 
been imposed for a number of years, 
has been collected by agents and 
used for the benefit of firemen’s re- 
lief associations. 
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Here's an early (1578) fire wagon 


at work on a burning house. Even the 
girls got into the act — and that toting 
job doesn't look easy. But they 
seem to be *‘too late with 
too little’’ at this fire. 
PRINT FROM THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE 
Methods of loss prevention 
have improved tremendously during 
our 95-year history. 
But our country’s fire loss cost 
has climbed higher than any previous record. 
As insurance people, we — and you 
must combat this waste of our 
national resources. Our cooperation with 
Fire Prevention authorities is 


more important now than ever before. 
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ET us examine the provisions 

of the Missouri Rate Regulatory 

Law. Bill No. 144 was patterned 
largely after the California Law al- 
though it differs in one important 
respect. Briefly, the Missouri Act 
can be summarized as a measure 
which establishes certain standards 
for the making of rates, namely, that 
they shall not be excessive, inade- 
quate nor unfairly discriminatory. 
Companies may make rates in con- 
cert and rating organizations may be 
licensed by the Superintendent of 
Insurance. But there can be no 
agreements to adhere to the use of 
rates unless approval to such agree- 
ments is secured from the Super- 
intendent of Insurance. There is no 
requirement for the filing of rates or 
rating plans. The Superintendent 
may examine a company or rating 
organization at any time to ascertain 
whether there is compliance with the 
provisions of the act. 


Basic Provisions 


The basic provisions of the Cali- 
fornia Act are quite similar to those 
of Missouri except that the Cali- 
fornia Law prohibits agreements to 
adhere to rates, although it is not 
illegal for companies to use the same 
rates. In contra-distinction’ to the 
Missouri Act, the All-Industry type 
of bill in addition to having the three 
standards of rates not being inade- 
quate, excessive nor unfairly dis- 
criminatory, requires the filing of 
all rates, rating plans, policy forms, 
et cetera, subject either to prior ap- 
proval or subsequent disapproval of 
the Insurance Commissioner... In 
many instances a waiting period 
must elapse before the rates filed 
can be used. 

A company may file its own rates 
with supporting data or may join a 
rating organization which has been 
licensed by the Commissioner. A 
member of a rating organization 
must adhere to the rates of such or- 
ganization, but may petition the 
Commissioner for a uniform rate 
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deviation, again on the basis of sup- 
porting data. The 
tween the minimum regulation of 
the Missouri Act and the regulation 
called for by the All-Industry Bill 
is very obvious. 


differences be- 


Scope of the Law 


The Missouri Law applies to all 
forms of casualty insurance, includ- 
ing fidelity, surety and guaranty 
bonds, and all forms of motor vehicle 
insurance, on risks or operations in 
the state, except reinsurance, work- 
men’s compensation, accident and 
health, and aircraft insurance. Auto- 
mobile fire insurance rates which 
heretofore were regulated under the 
fire insurance rating law, now are 
regulated under the casualty law. 
This transfer was made merely for 
practical reasons. Most automobile 
insurance coverages are written in 
one policy—fire, theft or compre- 
hensive, collision, bodily injury and 
property damage—and it did not 
seem feasible or desirable to have 
one policy subject to two rating laws 

The classes of insurance which I 
have just mentioned as being ex- 
empt from rate regulation are those 
which are exempt in most states. 
Reinsurance transactions do not di- 
rectly affect the public. Further- 
more, reinsurance contracts are usu- 
ally tailor-made and designed for a 
specific case or underwriting venture. 
Rates likewise are determined on an 
individual basis. A great deal of 
casualty reinsurance is written on 
the excess-of-loss basis. In view of 
this, it was not deemed feasible to 
bring reinsurance within the scope 
of the rate regulatory acts. Certain 
reinsurances, however, are not ex- 
cluded from the operation of the law, 
namely, reinsurance effected in con- 
nection with joint underwriting—for 
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example, pools or associations (as 
authorized in Section 3 (g)) and re- 
insurance effected in connection with 
the execution of fidelity and surety 
bonds (Section 3 (j)). The Rate 
Regulatory Law is fully applicable to 
these forms of reinsurance. 
Workmen's compensation insur- 
ance is excluded from the act because 
it already is regulated under exist- 
ing state law. Accident and health 
insurance and also aviation insur- 
ance are excluded because there were 
conflicting views in these branches 
of the business. It was felt that if 
the companies engaged in this busi- 
ness needed or wanted further regu- 
lation, they should handle their prob- 
lems separately. It would appear that 
inasmuch as reinsurance, accident 
and health, and aviation insurance 
rates are not regulated by the Act, 
companies transacting these kinds 
of insurance cannot engage in price- 
fixing as respects these lines. 


Three Standards 


Nearly all rate regulatory bills are 
based on the three standards that 
rates shall not be excessive or inade- 
quate nor shall they be unfairly dis- 
criminatory. I believe that every in- 
surance company and agent will 
agree that these standards are fair 
and proper. Indeed, it should be the 
desire and objective of every insur- 
ance company to see to it that its 
rates are not inadequate, that they 
are not excessive and that at the 
same time they are not unfairly dis- 
criminatory. But in the past, in the 
application of these standards, there 
have been many differences of opin- 
ion, arguments, hearings and some 
law suits. A large discretionary 
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Missouri Law—Continued 


power is placed in the hands of the 
supervisory authority to decide what 
constitutes inadequacy, excessiveness 
or unfair discrimination. 


Standards of Rating 


The Missouri Act, 
the California Act, 
quacy and excessiveness as follows: 
“No rate shall be held to be excessive 
unless (1) 
ably high for the insurance provided 
and (2) a reasonable degree of com- 
petition does not exist in the area 
with respect to the classification to 
which such rate is applicable. No 
rate shall be held to be inadequate 
unless (1) such rate is unreasonably 
low for the insurance provided and 
(2) the continued use of such rate 
endangers the solvency of the in- 


however, like 


defines inade- 


such rate is unreason- 


surer using the same, or unless (3) 


low for 
the insurance provided and the use 


such rate is unreasonably 


of such rate by the insurer using 
same has, or if continued will have, 
the effect of destroying competition 
or creating a monopoly.” It can be 
said, therefore, that provided rates 
be kept within the proper 
(that is, that they are neither inade- 

defined in 
Act encour- 


range 


quate nor excessive as 
the law) the Missour1 
ages competition. 

But there is another limitation 
which is all-important and that is 
that rates shall not be unfairly dis- 
criminatory. Territorial rates, classi- 
fication rates and 
classification rates are subject to the 
prohibition against discrimination. 
For example, if the rates in one ter- 
ritory within the state are placed at 
an excessively high level in order to 
compensate the rates 
which are too low in another terri- 


modifications of 


insurer for 
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In 1948 more than 100 American fire insurance companies are 
a century or more old—a remarkable testimony to the stability 


of insurance in the United States. Promoted by business-oper- 


ated companies and distributed by the local agent, American 
insurance provides broad and sound protection to millions of 
people. This Company thinks that celebrating anniversaries 
benefits the industry and its representatives as much as the peo- 
ple celebrating. We are proud and happy during 1948 to give 
special attention to the 100th year of our Company’s service. 
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tory, it can be claimed that unfair 
discrimination exists. The same 
principle applies to the various classi- 
fications within any kind of insur- 
But perhaps unfair discrimina- 
tion can more often occur in connec- 
tion with special risks or those that 


ance. 


are subject to experience modifica- 
tions. usually the larger 
sized risks and in the past, severe 
competition sometimes caused 
these rates to be reduced below y hat 
they normally should be. In such 
instances, it can be claimed that 
unfair discrimination resu'ts in 
of the one who 
trarily reduced rate. 

Rates, 


These are 


has 


favor 
receives the arbi- 
under the law, 
cannot be made purely on the basis 
of competition. 
modifications, a 
obligated to follow its experience 
rating plan and to give the same 
rates and credits to like risks. And, 
furthermore, within any experience 
rating plan itself, unfair discrimina- 


therefore, 


In applying experi- 


ence company is 


tion cannot exist in favor of either 
the large risk or the small one. This 


problem of avoiding unfair discrimi- 
nation is a trying one for the insur- 
ance companies because there are so 
many factors that scruti- 
nized and taken into consideration. 
However, there have been unfair dis- 
crimination statutes in many states 
heretofore, and also other businesses 


must be 


engaged in interstate commerce are 
subject to Federal laws which pro- 
hibit unfair discrimination. So, if 
we in the casualty insurance business 
nominate our rates so that they re- 
flect actual differences in exposures 
and hazards, we should not have a 
great deal of trouble in avoiding 
unfair discrimination. 

Section 2 dealing with rate making 
sets forth the various factors which 
may be taken into consideration, 
such as past and prospective loss 
experience within the state and out- 
side the state, expense provisions 
which may reflect the requirements 
of the operating methods, and it is 
also stated that risks may be grouped 
by classifications and that classifi- 
cation rates may be modified to pro- 
duce rates for individual risks in 
accordance with standards for meas- 
uring variations in hazards or ex- 
pense provisions, or both. Classi- 
fication rates may also be modified 
to produce rates for individual or 
special risks which are not suscepti- 
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ble to measurement by any estab- 
lished standards. “A” rated risks, 
and also some risks which present 
unique or unusual c¢ mnditions of haz- 
ard or exposure, are not susceptible 
to measurement by ordinary experi- 
ence rating plans and, therefore, have 
to be specially rated. The company 
applying such a method of rating on 
a specific risk should be prepared, 
however, to explain and justify its 
rate. 


Rating Organizations 


A rating organization may be 
licensed by the Superintendent of 
Insurance, provided he finds that the 
applicant meets the license require- 
ment of the act and is trustworthy 
and competent to act as a rating 
organization, and the rating organi- 
zation must provide satisfactory evi- 
dence that it will permit any licensed 
insurer to become a subscriber or 
withdraw therefrom without obliga- 
tion to adhere to its manual of classi- 
fications, rules and rates, or rating 
plans or systems. Provision is made 
that an advisory organization, as 
distinguished from a rating organiza- 
tion, shall file with the Superintend- 
ent information regarding its opera- 
tions, and it is further provided that 
no such advisory organization shall 
engage in any unfair or unreasonable 
practice with respect to its activities. 
Every group, association or other 
organization of insurers which en- 
gages in joint underwriting through 
joint reinsurance shall file with the 
Superintendent information regard- 
ing its operations. 

Agreements may be made between 
two or more insurers to adhere to 
rates, rating plans, rating systems 
or underwriting practices or uniform 
modifications thereof only with the 
approval of the Superintendent of 
Insurance, and further, such agree- 
ments shall be submitted in written 
form to the Superintendent for his 
consideration together with such in- 
formation as he may require to de- 
termine whether they are consistent 
with the provisions of this act and 
otherwise in the public interest. Pro- 
vision is made for the operation of 
assigned risk pools but the approval 
of the Superintendent is required. 
Two or more insurers may act in 
concert in the making or use of rates 
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CRIME DOES PAY 


Start profiting NOW with Continental's 


NEW 3-C POLICY 





NOW ... in one compact policy ... for one pre- 
mium .. . you can sell all the burglary, robbery, fraud, 
forgery and dishonesty protection any business man needs 
or wants. 


NOW you can go into the most neglected, most wide- 
open market in the insurance field and offer the broadest, 
most economical, most flexible crime loss coverage ever 
written! 


NOW you can have the powerful backing of Continen- 
tal’s intensive advertising and merchandising campaign 
aimed at large and small business owners from coast to 
coast! 


NOW, at no expense, you can give every prospect a 
FREE copy of the valuable, fact-filled booklet—“Crime 
Loss Prevention”—nationally advertised and locally dis- 
tributed by agents in the interest of increasing their 





income and building their business. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


310 S. Michigan Avenue * Chicago 





when executing fidelity or surety 
bonds through cosurety or reinsur- 
ance. And two or more insurers may 
act in concert when affiliated through 
common ownership, management or 
control. 


Examinations 


The Superintendent may examine 
any insurer, any rating organization, 
and advisory organization and any 
organization engaged in joint under- 
writing at any time he may deem it 


advisable. The examination may be 
made during the course of a regular 
examination of the company or or- 
ganization. The Superintendent is 
required to examine every rating or- 
ganization licensed at least once 
every three years. During the course 
of any examination, officers, man- 
agers, agents and employees of the 
insurer, rating organization or other 
organization may be examined under 
oath and shall exhibit all books and 
records. 
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Missouri Law—Continued 


If the Superintendent has reason 
to believe that any rate, rating plan 
or rating system made or used by a 
rating organization or by an insurer 
does not meet the standards and 
provisions of this act, or that any 
other organization is not in com- 
pliance with the provisions of this 
act, he may hold a public hearing. 
And if he finds that such rate, rating 
plan or rating system does not meet 
the provisions of the act, he shall 
order that further use of the rate, 
rating plan or rating system shall 
be prohibited. If any rating organi- 
zation or insurer shall fail to comply 
with such an order, the Superintend- 
ent may, in addition to other pen- 
alties, suspend or revoke the license 
of the rating organization or insurer. 

It is stated that nothing in the 
act shall be construed to prohibit or 
regulate the payment of dividends to 
policyholders. It is also stated that 
“Nothing in this Act shall abridge 
or restrict the freedom of contract 
of insurers, agents, or brokers with 
reference to the amount of commis- 
sions or fees to be paid to such agents 
or brokers by insurers, and such pay- 
ments are authorized.” 


expressly 


There are only a few state regulatory 
laws that contain this provision. Any 
order, rule or decision of the Super- 
intendent shall be subject to review 
by the courts of this state, and no 
order, rule or decision which is sub- 
mitted for judicial review may be- 
come effective until after final action 
or decision by the court, but if ap- 
proved or affirmed by the court, such 
order, rule or decision shall relate 
back to the date of its making. Any 
person or organization who wilfully 
violates a final order of the Super- 
intendent shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and shall upon con- 
viction thereof be punished by a fine 
not to exceed $500 for such violation. 


Effect on Producers 


The question has been asked, 
“What effect will all of this have 
upon the agents and brokers?” Of 
course, all the regulation provided 
by the act is directed at the com- 
panies. As a matter of fact, agents 
are mentioned only twice in the law. 
They may be examined under oath 
by the Superintendent of Insurance 
during the course of an examination 
made pursuant to the act, and the 
very important provision is made 








that there shall be freedom of con- 
tract of insurers, agents or brokers 
with reference to commissions, and 
that such payments are expressly 
authorized. But naturally everyt! ing 
that affects the companies under the 
Missouri Act, and other regulatory 
acts, affects the agents also. It is 
my belief that under the Missouri 
Act we can conduct our business 
satisfactorily and without any great 
disturbance. It is true that certain 
practices, such as equity or com- 
petitive rating and other practices 
of unfair discrimination, will no 
longer be permitted. But provided 
the companies, agents and brokers 
conduct their business ethically, 
fairly and in good faith and also pro- 
vided the Insurance Department 
gives a fair and equitable administra- 
tion to the act, we should encounter 
no difficulties. 

Now let us look for a moment 
at the present pattern of insurance 
regulation on a countrywide basis. 
It seems to me that the insurance 
industry might well have given more 
consideration to some other courses 
of action. Perhaps the bureau com- 
panies could operate without any 
rate regulation. It is not illegal under 
the Federal laws to pool experience, 
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gather statistics and establish pure 
premiums or even establish average 
or advisory rates. It is true, how- 
ever, that any agreement among 
companies to adhere to such rates 
would be a violation of the anti-trust 
laws. But are such agreements so 
vital and necessary to these com- 
panies ? 

The life insurance business oper- 
ates through the pooling of experi- 
ence and has not asked for state 
rate regulation. They seem to be of 
the opinion that they can operate 
satisfactorily under the Federal anti- 
trust laws and do not need any pro- 
tection in the way of state rate regu- 
lation. Perhaps it would have been 
better for the bureau companies, in 
the event they decided state rate 
regulation was absolutely necessary, 
to have asked for such regulation 
for price-fixing combinations only. 
I do not know the answers to these 
questions but I do know that not all 
executives of bureau companies have 
been enthusiastic about the All-In- 
dustry type of bill. 

Today the companies find them- 
selves wading waist deep in a maze 
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of regulation which not only is con- 
fusing but exceedingly burdensome. 
More and more statistics are being 
called for by regulatory authorities, 
rate filing departments of the com- 
panies are being enlarged and, as 
time goes on, the company executives 
may have to spend considerable time 
attending hearings and conferences 
in the forty-eight states. In most 
states not only our product is regu- 
lated (that is, our policy forms and 
coverages) but also the price at 
which it can be sold must be 
approved. It seems that many func- 
tions of management and underwrit- 
ing have been delegated to super- 
visory authorities. And it is seldom 
that regulation lessens—it usually 
increases. 


What Direction? 


The insurance industry has set 
sail on a course, but the important 
question is, “Is that course charted 
in the right direction?’ The indus- 
try has asked for plenty of regula- 
tion and it has secured it. We in 
this country are accustomed to 


speaking frequently of free enter- 
prise, but when we compare our in- 
surance regulatory system with that 
existing in England, the difference 
is amazing. I quote from a very 
well prepared report made by 
Deputy Superintendents Bohlinger 
and Morill of the New York Insur- 
ance Department on “Insurance 
Supervision and Practices in Eng- 
land.” They say, “Essentially, both 
in theory and in practice, the insur- 
ance business in the United King- 
dom is self-regulated. Agents and 
brokers are not licensed by the gov- 
ernment and no supervision what- 
soever is exercised over the media 
through which business is produced 
for the companies. Policy forms are 
not required either to be filed or 
approved ; there is no supervision of 
rates charged the insuring public. 
No approval is required for the pay- 
ment of dividends to stockholders 
or policyholders. In other words, 
the vast body of laws on the statute 
books of the various states of the 
United States covering such sub- 
jects as rate regulation, licensing 
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of agents and brokers, approval of 
policy forms, inquiry into claim prac- 
tices, and limitations on investments 
are non-existent in England, and 
companies are largely free to regu- 
late themselves as they see fit.” 

I quote again, “The limited form 
of the regulatory system established 
in England by governmental author- 
ity, as has been stated, does not 
embrace any form of rate super- 
vision. No standards of reasonable- 
ness or adequacy are established, 
nor are there any prohibitions in 
the general law against such prac- 
tices as price-fixing by agreement 
or unfair discrimination. British in- 
surers are therefore free of statutory 
obligations and of interference by 
supervisory authorities in their rate- 
making processes. Left to their own 
initiative in such matters, it is sig- 
nificant that English companies early 
gravitated toward agreement on 
rates, forms, underwriting rules and 
procedures, and such agreements 
have existed since the early eight- 
eenth century.” 

Some of the conclusions in this 
report are, “The English people are 
satisfied with their insurance system, 
but is is impossible, in the present 
state of their statistics, to reach any 
conclusion as to the reasonableness 
of rate levels or of the profits real- 
ized by the companies from opera- 
tions in England. Clearly the in- 
fluence of competition while con- 
siderable, cannot be rated as equal to 
the task of guaranteeing reasonable 
rates, and the burden of proof would, 
on the facts, seem to rest on the 
companies to deny that unfair dis- 
crimination exists in favor of large 
risks. Yet it may well be that their 
practical handling of the large risk 
problem is a more logical approach 
than our attempts to measure the 
economies of large risks and com- 
pensate for them in the rates. Sound 
judgment on this point is impossi- 
ble again for lack of data. 


“The only conclusion 
which remains is that the English 
system fails to demonstrate that less 
regulation in this country would pro- 
duce beneficial results either for the 
policyholders or the companies. 
Taken as a whole, the English sys- 
tem is fascinating; it is impressive 
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as to its strength and astounding in 
the high quality of its public re- 
lations. But there is no basis for 
the assumption that it is superior 
to our way of doing business. Before 
that conclusion could be reached, the 
results would have to be squared 
with our national aversion to dis- 
crimination, to uncontrolled com- 
bination, and to non-disclosure of de- 
tailed underwriting and operating in- 
formation in a_ business affected 
with a public interest, and to a sys- 
tem which, in practice, discourages 
new entrants in a field of private 
enterprise.” 

We talk of socialistic theories pre- 
vailing in England and yet the in- 
surance business in this country is 
subject to a mass of governmental 
regulation, whereas over there the 
is largely  self-regulated. 
Admitting our national aversion to 
unfair discrimination and uncon- 
trolled combination, I wonder if we 
could not take a leaf from the Eng- 
lish book and confine our regulation 
to essentials. 


business 


State Regulation on Trial 


However, we have embarked upon 
a course of state rate regulation and 
it is sincerely hoped that it will work 
satisfactorily. If it does succeed, it 
will be preferable to Federal rate 
regulation, although it does not 
necessarily follow that the Federal 
Government would regulate rates. 
Congress might conclude that the 
Sherman Act and other Federal Acts 
should apply fully to the insurance 
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business and that there should be 
free competition as in any other 
business. At this very moment, state 
regulation of insurance is on trial 
and it will be for quite a period to 
come. It is not only up to the com- 
panies and agents but also up to 
the state supervisory authorities to 
make it work satisfactorily. It will 
not work if the states do not recog- 
nize clearly that insurance is inter- 
state commerce and if they issue 
arbitrary rules and regulations which 
impede the flow of such commerce. 
If, on the other hand, the states 
recognize that insurance is interstate 
commerce and administer their laws 
so that the burden of such regulation 
is not excessive and so that the com- 
panies can function efficiently, all 
may be well. 

We are in the midst of a great 
experiment. I believe this is the 
first time that Congress has ever 
delegated to the states the regulation 
of any major industry engaged in 
interstate commerce. But keep this 
in mind—whenever it so desires, 
Congress can repeal Public Law 15 
and revoke the authority granted the 
states to regulate the insurance busi- 
ness. That indeed would present a 
terrific problem, for all state laws 
would then be subject to limitations 
upon the state power to regulate 
commerce. Certain state laws prob- 
ably would be effective under the 
so-called police powers of the state— 
other state laws would become in- 
valid. 

But even under the present regu- 
latory pattern without any further 
change, it will not be known exactly 
where we stand for some years to 
come, perhaps five or ten. Many of 
the important points involved in the 
interpretation of Public Law 15, and 
in the relationship of the various 
state laws to Public Law 15, and 
in the interpretation of the state 
laws themselves, undoubtedly will 
be tried out in the courts. Eventu- 
ally a final and definite pattern will 
emerge. And so with the enactment 
of all these rate regulatory laws, 
we may be and probably are far 
from the finish line. In the mean- 
time, it behooves every one of us 
to be alert to the uncertainties, the 
dangers and the possibilities that 
confront us in our business. 
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switt action 


Swift action from the F&D “field” offices 
throughout the country (there now are 49 such 
offices in 32 states) means that F&D agents 
can meet practically any emergency promptly. 


This promise of swift action is a strong 
selling point when contacting prospects. 


Insurance buyers prefer to deal with 
agents backed by a company like the 
F&D which is so well organized 

for swift action on coverage or losses. 


M- 


Add to this ability to render swift action, the 
fact that the F&D is one of the oldest, 
best-known, and largest volume-producing 
surety companies in the business, 

and you can see why so many agents 

find it profitable to represent us. 
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on compensation business. Most of 
us disagree with the manner of divi- 
sion of that expense constant, but 
that does not alter the fact that it is 
an established going practice in a 
major part of business right today. 
In fields other than insurance, buy- 
ers, ourselves among them, grumble 
about the cost but then proceed to 
buy and pay for the service we want. 
The banks had this same problem, 
and they met it in this same service 


EST. 


charge way, and it worked and saved 
the banks. 

The quart of milk delivered to a 
large hotel or restaurant has the 
same food value as the quart deliv- 
ered at our back door in the morn- 
ing, but the hotel does not pay the 
same price per quart as we do. The 
additional price we pay is not for 
milk but for the service of having 
daily deliveries of small items 
brought to our door. Incidentally, I 
would like to depart from this theme 
a moment here and call to the atten- 
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tion of those who say the producer 
is paid too much in our business, the 
fact that these milk wagon drivers 
giving us that service make any place 
from $6,000 to $15,000 per year. | 
will let you make your own com- 
parisons of the difficulty, educational 
requirements, and importance of 
their services as compared to ours, 
and their incomes as compared with 
the average agent’s. 

These people today have money, 
and they are willing to spend it. If 
you don’t believe it, go out to the 
race track, or stand for a little while 
watching those who go in and out 
of a bookie joint. Go out to the 
taverns or roadhouses or restaurants 
known for their good food and see 
why there is so little steak available 
on the market. Go into the fine de- 
partment stores and judge for your- 
self the percentage of the people 
there buying who were ever men- 
tioned on the society or financial 
the newspapers. Today, 
and we are talking about today’s 
problem, people have money; and 
they are willing to pay for not only 
the product they want but the service 
costs involved in getting the use of 
that product, and they will do that 
in insurance if we will have the 
courage to ask them to pay what 
the service costs. Meanwhile, if we 
can get proper dollars of income from 
that small business, we can reprice 
the bigger business to get dollars 
that are adequate but not excessive 
and regain great amounts of that 
business which we have lost. We 
have tried to get percentages of in- 
come to pay dollars of expense, and 
it just doesn’t work. 


pages of 


Regulation 


Turning to rate regulations, may 
I very respectfully call attention of 
regulatory officials to what I believe 
is their part in this problem. As a 
matter of fact, the points I am about 
to make with reference to the regu- 
lation of insurance apply in principle 
to those charged with the regulation 
of other regulated businesses, 
whether that Le the railroads, pub- 
lic utilities, air lines, or anything 
else. 

The first and major point is that 
public interest first requires that the 
service be provided. In our case, 
that means that there must be avail- 
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able to every member of the public, 
all of the good sound insurance 
which he might need and have the 
ability to pay for. Whenever regula- 
tion has tended to prevent that con- 
dition from existing, then regulation 
has operated against the interest of 
those it was set up to serve. 

May I also call to the attention 
of supervisory officials, that prac- 
tically all of the laws which they 
are charged with carrying out, not 
only say that rates shall not be ex- 
cessive, but they also say that rates 
shall be adequate. That is just as 
much of an obligation upon these 
officials as is their obligation to pre- 
vent rates from being excessive. If 
capacity is the great problem of the 
insurance business today, and if ca- 
pacity means capital and surplus, 
and if capital and surplus are the 
result of profit, then it seems to me 
that there is a prima facie case that 
by and large, regulatory officials 
have been so afraid that rates might 
be excessive that they have neglected 
to insist upon their being adequate. 
Again, this part of their obligation 
under law has perhaps been neg- 
lected to the injury of the people 
whom they are supposed to protect. 

May I again respectfully call at- 
tention of these regulatory officials 
to the fact that most of these laws 
under which they operate and for 
which they are responsible, do not 
read that rates shall not be dis- 
criminatory, but rather that rates 
shall be not unfairly or unjustly dis- 
criminatory. My understanding of 
the English language leads me to 
believe that if certain types of fair 
and just discriminations had not been 
intended by the legislators who wrote 
and passed those laws, the words 
“unfairly” or “unjustly” would not 
appear in the laws. It seems to me 
that in the effort to pay proper at- 
tention to the word “discriminatory,” 
the qualifying words “unfairly” or 
“unjustly” have been unfairly, un- 
justly, or unintentionally overlooked. 
This unqualified interpretation of the 
word “discriminatory” has lead to 
support of the uniform percentage 
method of dealing with expense 
which has created the great dis- 
crimination against the big and in 
favor of the small to which I referred 
earlier. 

This has also resulted in encourag- 
ing the insurance business to be the 
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only business I know of in which 
such major effort is made to violate 
many of the basic, fundamental laws 
of economics, including the provably 
sound theory of the quantity dis- 
count and its direct opposite, higher 
per unit charges when buying in 
very small lots. While hoping that 
we may never become as thoroughly 
regulated as the railroad business, 
may I point out to insurance regula- 
tory officials that even the railroad 
business recognizes this theory in 
charging a substantially higher ton 


mile rate on a short haul than on a 
long haul. While seeing many things 
I do not like about the regulation of 
public utilities, may I point out that 
even their regulators recognize a dif- 
ference between the charge for the 
use of a product and the service 
charge for having it available for 
use. We all pay five cents, or some- 
thing in that neighborhood, to use 
our telephone to make a call ; but we 
also pay something like fifty cents 
per month merely to have the tele- 
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phone available in our home if we 
want to use it, whether we make a 
call or not. This is the kind of selec- 
tivity between product and service, 
the kind of fair and just discrimi- 
nation which, I think, the framers 
of the legislation wanted to see car- 
ried out when they inserted the 
words “unfairly” and “unjustly” in 
the laws. 

Any business management knows 
that it has to vary its policies and 
activities according to the conditions 
of different times. There are times 
when a sound management expands, 
other times when it contracts. There 
are times when it should try to make 
a lot of money and times when it 
should try primarily to conserve as 
much as possible of what it had made 
at some other time. Regulatory of- 
ficials are certainly an arm of man- 
agement. May I point out, in all 
humility, that like any other success- 
ful management, it should change its 
tune as the conditions of different 
periods change; and that whereas 
preventing too much profit might 
have been the major tune at one 
time, making substantially more 
profit is the proper tune to call now. 
Along this line, and perhaps limiting 
the foregoing point, is in reality what 
lawyers call an accessory before the 
fact. 


More Than One Obligation 


If the capacity is to be there in 
times like today when so terribly 
needed, it must have been built up in 
past periods when it was not so 
greatly needed. The business must 
be permitted to put on a little fat in 
more comfortable times, or the 
strength represented by that fat will 
not be present when needed in times 


like these. I do not wish to imply 
that regulatory officials have failed 
to pay proper attention to the re- 
sponsibilities of their jobs. Rather, 
I merely wish to point out that in 
most of those laws, there is more 
than one obligation imposed upon 
the regulating officials; that no one 
of those obligations is, under the law, 
made more important than any of 
the others; but that perhaps in ad- 
ministration, a single one may have 
been permitted to crowd out ade- 
quate attention to the other equally 
specific instructions of those same 
laws. 


Efficiency of Operation 


The fourth element of profit is 
that of efficiency of operation and 
the elimination of waste. There is a 
substantial waste in the back-break- 
ing paper work processes of this 
business, many of which, in the final 
analysis, serve no useful public in- 
terest purpose. Nobody seriously 
contends that we really have to do 
all of the thousands of tons of paper 
work which collectively we do every 
year, year after year, nobody seri- 
ously contends that there is any in- 
surmountable obstacle, or any factor 
against public interest, making un- 
wise or unworkable the various short 
cuts which are possible. On the con- 
trary, literally hundreds of conver- 
and letters which I have 
received have endorsed the basic 
ideas and contended that they can be 
worked out. All that remains is for 
us to go ahead and do it. 

I know there is resistance to 
change in this or any other business. 
I know that it takes time to work 
out these changes. I know that 
neither company man, agent, broker, 
or commissioner wants, alone, to 
initiate any or many of these changes. 
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I know we would all rather wait 
and have the other fellow take the 
rap of pioneering or leading such a 
But I also know that con- 
tinuation of that kind of attitude is 
not going to solve our problem. 


change. 


Little Time Left 


Time is running out. Conditions 
are alarming. All of us, companies, 
agents, brokers, commissioners, and 
customers, can be badly hurt; and 
we are a lot closer to that than most 
of us care to admit. The only ques- 
tion there can be about what would 
happen in the event of a few con- 
spicuous insurance company failures 
is the number of days that would be 
required to pass the legislation that 
would impose Federal regulation on 
us all. It is desperately important 
for us to conclude together that right 
now and in the period of the visible 
future, nothing is as important for 
us all as getting more private money, 
meaning profit, into the insurance 
business at all levels. If we will work 
together, taking advantage af every 
possible aid that scientific account- 
ing and statistics can give us, we 
can see and go to work on the things 
that are important. We can see that 
a theoretical profit percentage in a 
theoretical profit formula is of no 
significance if there are not dollars 
of profit available to add to policy- 
holder surplus. We that 
theoretical percentage commissions 
do us no good if they are commis- 
sions on that we cannot 
place or do not have. Our landlords 
will not accept percentages in pay- 
ment of rent. Our clerks wil! not 
accept percentages in payment of 
their salaries. They want dollars. 
Policyholder surplus is made up of 
dollars, so capacity is made up of 
dollars. By whatever rating formula 
the premium is arrived at the buyer 
pays his premiums in dollars, and 
today he has those dollars. 


can see 


business 


Up to now, the regulatory officials 
and the buyers and many producers, 
have been trying to knock down to 
an irreducible minimum, the number 
of dollars payable into the insurance 
business. Simultaneously, we in the 
various parts of the insurance busi- 
ness have been squabbling with one 
another, using statistical figures that 
constitute nothing but statistical 
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goulash, trying to divide up among 
ourselves that inadequate number of 
dollars and still have growing ca- 
pacity to meet the public needs. All 
of those efforts are directly con- 
trary to the one thing which is of 
paramount importance to everybody 
today, in and out of the business, 
namely, enough profit in the business 
to enable it to meet the public need 
and to remove any and all chance 
of our having to turn to the Federal 
Government to bail us out and to 
become its servant in the process. 


Interdependence 


It is terribly important for us all 
to recognize that not only are the 
various segments of insurance inter- 
dependent and dependent upon in- 
surance company profit, but, also, we 
have an interest in the profit of 
other business, and other business a 
vital interest in our profit. The ex- 
perience following the shortage of 
windstorm insurance in Florida 
shows clearly that the public’s needs 
for protection are going to be pro- 
vided ; and if they are not provided 
by the private insurance business, 
demands will be made for the Fed- 
eral Government to fill the gap. That 
same Florida experience made it 
perfectly clear that there are those 
in Government just eagerly waiting 
for that condition to develop. 

Both we and our customers in 
other business should consider care- 
fully the consequences of the Fed- 
eral Government becoming a sub- 
stantial supplier of this capital need. 
The Government does not supply 
money without concerning itself with 
the way that money is used; and 
with the insurance business effec- 
tively socialized by investment, the 
distance between that and the sociali- 
zation of our customers’ business 
seems to be a small step. Thus, we 
are not just considering small prob- 
lems of our own, but we are terrify- 
ingly close to the basic problem af- 
fecting our whole lives and the lives 
of our children. 
cannot be solved by any of us alone, 
but working all together, we can 
make our business structure strong 
and healthy and able to serve us all ; 
but time is running out and the time 
to start is right now. 


These problems 
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Embezzlements 


are Risin g! 


YOU CAN HELP 


EMPLOYERS NOW 
TO PREPARE FOR 1949 


OuR CURRENT ADVERTISEMENT in general and business magazines 


reminds your prospects: 


The year 1948 is not over, but thus far it has revealed a 
rising trend in spectacular embezzlements, not only in 
banks but in other businesses. Some of these have ex- 
ceeded half a million dollars. 


During the past two years, among banks alone, there 
were 37 losses of over $25,000 which averaged $144,000 
each, according to an article in “Business Week”. These 
bank shortages were concealed for periods ranging from 
less than a year to 20 years. “The concealment factor is 
the reason that the losses don’t show up in a hurry,” says 
the same magazine. “If he (the embezzler) is particularly 
adept, he can keep all this well-hidden for years.”” And 
our experience shows that it is easier to conceal a short- 


age in other businesses than it is in banks. 


No employer need fear long-concealed shortages if he 
has the protection of our modern DISCOVERY BOND, 
which reimburses for losses discovered while the bond 
is in force, regardless of when the bonded employee 


began to embezzle! 


As the year 1949 approaches, you as an Agent or Broker can render 
a distinct service by calling the attention of employers to the im- 
portance of being protected against loss through embezzlement. 
Our bonds on employees (Blanket, Discovery and all other forms) 
automatically include our Loss Prevention Service — an effective 
aid in preventing shortages. For further information write our 
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DRIVER’S POINT SYSTEM 


“POINT system” for keeping 

track of and correcting unsafe 
automobile drivers in Connecticut is 
proving successful and gaining vol- 
untary support from the drivers 
themselves, says Col. Elmer S. Wat- 
son, State Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, in the October “Casualty 
and Surety Journal,” official publi- 
cation of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies. Colonel 
Watson explains that the state’s 
year-old checking system calls for 
everything from friendly warnings 
for first offenders to suspension of 
licenses of the really hazardous 
drivers. 

The plan operates on a point sys- 
tem closely connected with various 
Connecticut and penalties 
against traffic violations. The point 
scale includes : 


laws 


Violation Points 
Fatal accident involvement if held 
responsible Sener seeders eeeseens 10 
Operating under influence of liquor 10 
Evading responsibility ........... 3 
Operating while under license sus- 


ES ee rere ee 7 
Reckless driving ($50 fine or over) 6 
Reckless driving (less than $50 

MD? haiiclnic diene dewdiromeeedia « 
er re Cree 3 
All other convictions for moving 

IE yodeueiare ie ob awaewiaws a 
Accident involvement responsibil- 

RY; MO COMVICHON 666s0iceccsces 1 


The scale of points has been and 
will be further revised as experience 
requires and with the rise and fall 
of the effect of each item upon high- 
way safety. 


A Hypothetical Case 


Take the case of the hypothetical 
John Jones of Coronaville, Connecti- 
cut,” says Colonel Watson. “We 
are watching him. He has three 
points against him. Now we’re go- 
ing to send him a letter. 

“It will be a friendly letter, 

somewhat in the tone of those first 
‘friendly’ letters sent by courteous 
creditors to delinquent debtors. 
In fact, you might consider Jones 
to be a debtor and the Department a 
creditor, since his careless driving 
practices have now obligated him to 
owe us the promise and actuality of 
improved, careful driving.” 
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Jones, like all other drivers who 
have three points against their driv- 
ing records, is sent a warning letter 
calling attention to his standing with 
the State Motor Vehicle Department 
and informing him that the addition 
of two more points will necessitate 
his visiting the Department’s driver 
clinic for a conference. 


A Man-to-Man Talk 


“This conference is a friendly, 
man-to-man talk with a trained rep- 
resentative of the clinic,” says Col- 
onel Watson. “A re-examination of 
their driving knowledge and ability 
may be suggested, a new eye test 
may be given or their bad driving 
habits pointed out. In all 
their driving histories are careful'y 
and courteously reviewed for their 
own benefit.” 

If an erring driver has 
through the first two stages, the addi- 
tion of one more point against him, 
or a total of six, will bring him 
before a hearing section, where 
license-suspension action is taken. 
Since hearings are for more serious 
records, Colonel Watson points out 
that “failure to appear at a hearing 
results in immediate suspension of 
the operator’s license. If a record 
is less serious, calling for a confer- 
ence, the driver is sent a second 
invitation if he fails to show up on 
an initial invitation, with license 
suspension the penalty for ignoring 
the second invitation.” 

At all times the Department in- 
sists that the warned or summoned 
driver be given every opportunity 
to prove that the records against him 
are incorrect or to show cause why 
their should not be 
pended. 


cases, 


gone 


licenses sus- 


First Year's Results 


During the first year of Connecti- 
cut’s point system plan the Motor 
Vehicle Department screened 6,742 
records and sent warning letters to 
4,990 persons, informing them that 
they had begun to accumulate care- 
less driving records. Among these 
drivers, 693 were called for confer- 
ences and had their records re- 


viewed. Another 889 were sum- 
moned to license-suspension hear- 
ings. 

“Although many have been called, 
few have been suspended,” adds 
Colonel Watson. “Some have been 
placed in probation for six months. 
Others were warned because their 
scores were past the three-point 
stage when the system went 
effect.” 

Discussing public acceptance of 
the plan, he says no one apparently 
feels he is being imposed upon ex- 
cept, in some cases, those with the 
longest or most serious records. In 
fact “*. each mail brings requests 
for voluntary reviews of records, 
Drivers are becoming increasingly 
interested in what is charged against 
their operating records.” 
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AUTO DEALERS 


HE executive committee of the 

National Association of Insurance 
Agents has instructed the associ- 
ation’s attorneys to investigate the 
possibility of contesting “in court if 
necessary” the sale of insurance by 
General Motors Corporation dealers. 


‘Personal 


Personal introductions to pros- 
pects are easy to make—with 
MICRO-LITE, the powerful 
miniature keychain flashlight. 
Send one in advance of your 
personal call . . . send MICRO- 
LITES as good-will ambassadors 
to your company’s present pol- 
icy-holders. Imprinted with your 
name—or the prospect’s own 
initialk—MICRO-LITE reminds 
him of you several times each 
day. A MICRO-LITE costs about 
as much as a good cigar! It’s just 
good policy to put MICRO- 
LITES to work for you. 


For sample, catalog, and novel 
profit-producing plan designed 
especially for the insurance field, 
write 


IMICRO-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 
HB 44 W. 18th St., New York City, 11 
nt mma mE A mA ZT eT 
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CING TIPS 


from the HOME 


TODAY'S DANGER 


HE average salaried employee 

has not enjoyed the salary in- 
creases necessary to offset the high 
cost of living. Many such employees 
are struggling to buy the necessities 
of life. Other individuals who here- 
tofore rented their homes are forced 
to buy at exorbitant prices. A man 
driven to desperation usually takes 
the path of least resistance by il- 
legally borrowing from his employer. 
Sooner or later the employer dis- 
covers the loss and if he does not 
have fidelity bond protection, his 
capital investment in the business 
can be seriously impaired or entirely 
wiped out. 


American Casualty Arrow 


HIM AND HIS 


EMEMBER the other person is 

much more interested in himself 
than he is in you. There is nothing 
wrong about this. It is nothing to 
be ashamed of. It just happens to 
be the way we are made. Of course, 
like any other trait, it can be carried 
to extremes and become an evil. 
Under normal conditions, philoso- 
phers say that it is very good we 
are made this way. It is the law 
of self-preservation. 


American Surety Bulletin 


24 HOUR SERVICE 


HEN a client has a loss, must 

he wait until your office opens 
in the morning before he can get in 
touch with you? He needs reassur- 
ance that his loss is covered. Why 
not arrange with the telephone com- 
pany for listings so that someone 
from your office can be reached 24 
hours a day? 


Fireman’s Fund Record 
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EMBEZZLEMENTS ARE EASY 


T TAKES eight and a half years, 
on the average, for dishonesty 
losses to be uncovered. Bookkeeping 
machines or systems are still far 
from foolproof and so embezzlements 
are easy for a clever man to disguise 
for a considerable period of time. 
But one thing is certain—when it is 
discovered, it will be a sizeable loss. 
The average amount taken dishon- 
estly has mounted considerably in 

recent years. 
Pacific Employers Messenger 


THE POWER OF BELIEF 


vo must acquire the habit of believing 
in things. You must believe absolutely 
in what you sell; in your company; in your- 
self. You must believe in the demand for 
what you are selling, in the service which it 
will render to your prospect. You must be- 
lieve in your ability and be proud of the 
way you sell or change your selling methods 
so you can be proud of them. 

You must believe in the dignity and 
righteousness of your work. You must be- 
lieve in the good intentions and fundamental 
decency of your prospects. You must be- 
lieve in the absolute certainty of your 
success. 

With such a belief your work will become 
pleasant, convincing, overwhelming—and 
your success will be assured. 

National of Detroit Agents Record 


HOMEWORK 


HERE are many advantages in 
calling on a prospect at home dur- 
ing the evening. You often find him 
relaxed, in a better humor, more 
inclined to listen to insurance pro- 
tection for himself and family. In 
his home atmosphere your prospect 
can more readily be shown the ad- 
vantages of burglary insurance, lia- 
bility protection and other personal 
lines. Adjust your own working 
hours to fit your prospects’ schedules 
and you'll find that evenings offer 
great possibilities for new business. 
The Marylander 


OFFICE 


BOND PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


Ni YBODY needs to tell you that 
this is an election year. But do 
you know this: There’s money for 
you in bonding public officials! 

Generally speaking, for our pur- 
pose, public officials may be divided 
into two classes: 

1. Those who do handle money 
—and their subordinates and depu- 
ties. 

2. Those 
money. 

In the first category are treas- 
urers and collectors, county super- 
visors, etc. 

Secretaries, superintendents, po- 
lice and fire chiefs and such officers 
are among those where the handling 
of money is not the chief considera- 
tion. Naturally, the higher pre- 
miums and bigger commissions are 
obtained in writing the bond on those 
officers handling money. 


Continental Agents’ Record 


who do not handle 


THE HIDDEN VALUE 


T IS generally understood that in 

the sale of many commodities the 
customer sees very little of what he 
is buying. He has to be educated. 
He has to be shown. 

This thought is particularly ap- 
plicable to our business, for unlike 
an automobile, a refrigerator or a 
fur coat, an insurance policy in itself 
has little sales appeal. It isn’t until 
the agent points out features which 
aren't readily apparent that the pol- 
icy takes on its real value. 

The extent to which an agent 
helps his clients to understand the 
unseen value is the factor which fre- 
quently determines his degree of suc- 
cess. It is this ability which makes 
the salesman stand out from the 


order taker. 
The Aetna-izer 
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DIRECT MAIL 


LETTERS os ae SURVEY Moves THis 
\ CAMPAIGN SELLS INSURANCE | 


a Ex 19.85 per cent of those who requested a booklet mentioned in 
AMICO national ads increased their insurance after reading the booklet. 
This is proved by a survey of results from the ads, titled So You THINK | 
You’re Insured, running currently in Newsweek and U. S. News. The ads offer 


NEWSPAPER q Wy DA jl. y a free booklet, 29 Gaps in Your Bridge to Security, and feature lines of 


casualty coverage. Each ad points to the advantage of consulting an 


Amico agent about personal and business insurance protection. 

A complete set of well-planned merchandising material enables 

the agent to tie in locally with the national advertising campaign. | 
DISPLAY CARD Every Amico ad and every merchandising aid has 
one objective — to help the agent sell more insurance. 
Results prove this national ad campaign 


has paid off in real sales for local Amico agents. 
LETTERHEAD 4 
STICKERS = ¢ 


Forward-looking agents may find of interest the booklet, The 
Story of American Motorists Insurance Company —A Participat- 
ing Stock Casualty Insurance Company. Copy available on re- 
quest from the Business Extension department. 


Tsunade MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, chairman H. G. Kemper, president Chicago (40) ’ 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
* obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Visible 
Wooden 
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FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 





To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


. Composing 

. Direct Copying 

. Duplicating 

. Micro-filming 

. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
. Typewriter, Electric 

. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


OFFICE 
38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


OFFICE 


PAPER 


119. 
120. 


121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 


. Addressing 

. Checkwriting 

. Dictating 

. Intercommunication 


Stapling 


. Paper Fastening 


ACCESSORIES 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


FURNITURE 
Air Conditioners 


. Bookcases 


Cabinets 


. Chairs 

. Desks 

. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 

. Safes 

. Stools 

. Tables 


Wardrobes 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 
Letterhead 
Policy 
Ledger 
Thin (Copy) 


SERVICES 


62. Accounting System 

63. Fire Protection 

111. Floor Maintenance 
(Non-Slip) 

64. Office Planning 

115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

66. Sales Incentives 

125. Truck Alarm Systems 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
72. Loose Leaf Books & 

Systems 

73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
78. Pencil Sharpeners 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
82. Cleaning Material 
83. Copyholders 
113. Eradicable Ribbon 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 
89. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
117. Display Material 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
98. First Aid Kits 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
107. Recording Door Lock 
101. Silencer for Dictating 

Machines 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 
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VERTICAL SORTER 


AWMAN and Erbe Manufacturing 

Company has resumed full-scale pro- 
duction of their vertical sorter for use 
by all departments that do any consider- 
able amount of sorting. Guides for alpha- 
betical, subjective, numeric or special 
combination sorting are available. As the 
guides are cocked forward to receive 
sheets of paper, they automatically creep 
and open a wide filing “V” thus elimi- 
nating the need for manual adjustments. 
Light compression keeps papers flat for 
easier subsequent handling. 
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To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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BOOKCASE 


HE Cincinnati Bookcase Manufactur- 

ing Company particularly recommends 
this model for use by insurance company 
legal departments and executives who 
must frequently consult reference vol- 
umes. The top shelf is. slanted making 
the book titles readily visible and the 
books easily reached. Of heavy dowel 
construction the case is 32” long, 12” wide 


and 28 inches high. 
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WIRE RECORDER 


HE new “Executive Dictator” has been 

designed by the Peirce Wire Recorder 
Corporation for large transcribing pools 
within an administrative office. The wire 
can be used again and again without 
deterioration. The cartridge of wire is 
merely moved from the dictator to the 
transcriber, then returned for further 
dictation. There is no need for handling 
the wire itself. By means of magnetic 
erasing the new dictation replaces what 
has been on the wire without any pre- 
liminary operations. A timer which is 
part of the wire cartridge permits quick, 
accurate indexing of dictation and im- 
mediately locates the position of all 
dictation on the wire. 











KEYCHAIN FLASHLIGHT 


ESIGNED by Micro-Lite Company 

for use as a good-will advertising gift, 
this keychain flashlight may be imprinted 
with a name, slogan or trademark. Ap- 
proximately 312” long, it is machine- 
turned in goldite, silver or contrasting 
colors and has a “glow-tip” which shines 
in the dark. Available in any of ten 
styles. 


TANDEM-TYPER 


Y MEANS of a new vacuum hookup, 

the Robo-Tandem-Typer, manufac. 
tured by Robotyper Corporation, pro- 
vides for simultaneous operation of two 
or more electric typewriters with an 
operator at the keyboard of only one. 
Installation requires about four minutes 
per typewriter and in no way interferes 
with the independent use of the type- 
writer. No master record has to be cut 
and each typewriter produces an identical 
original with, if desired, a full comple- 
ment of carbons up to the capacity of 
the machine. A form may be filled in on 
one machine while the same data is typed 
on different forms for other departments 
on other machines. 





NEW POSTAL RATE CHART 


NEW 1949 Increased Postal Rate 

Chart has been prepared by Com- 
mercial Controls Corporation showing 
rates on all classes of mail and postal 
services, including the increased rates 
effective January 1, 1949, and the newly 
inaugurated Air Parcel Post rates, which 
became effective September 1, 1948. Con- 
venient to use and clearly legible, the 
chart is 15” x 21”, printed in two colors 
on card stock, suitable as a mailroom 
wall chart. 
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ID you ever stop to think how 
D«: important business letter 

writing is? Well, you will 
begin to realize it if you will just 
look carefully at the next few letters 
you receive from organizations you 
know little about. Isn't it true that 
you form a pretty definite impression 
of the entire organization from that 
letter? If the letter is poorly written, 
sloppy in appearance, and generally 
weak—your impression is that the 
company is similarly sloppy and 
weak. On the other hand, if the 
letter is well written, sounds sincere, 
friendly, and courteous, that com- 
pany immediately goes up in your 
estimation. 


Anyone Can Do It 


And just as you judge others by 
their letters, so “are ye also judged.” 
Actually anyone can write good 
letters. It is just as easy to write 
a good one as a bad one. Most 
people write poor letters simply from 
force of habit. Here is a typical 
illustration, which will give you an 
idea of the importance of good letter 
writing. 

A few weeks ago my wife heard 
of two different brands of silver 
polish which she wanted to try. 
Finding neither in the local stores, 
she sent an inquiry to each company, 
asking where the powder was ob- 
tainable. From the first firm she 
received this reply: 


“We thank you for your recent in- 
quiry and in reply would say that 
our silver polish can be found in 
most retail stores. Hoping this is 
the information you desire, we re- 
main yours truly.” 


Yes—that was the actual letter, 
and of course it was of no help what- 


For November, 1948 


by KENNETH BAKER HORNING 
Asst. Professor of Business 
Communication, 
University of Oklahoma 


ever. Now perhaps that company 
puts out the best silver polish in the 
world, but the point is that my wife, 
for one, will never try it. From their 
letter she assumed that the organiza- 
tion was poorly organized, behind- 
the-times, and incapable of writing 
a correct sentence—to say nothing 
of manufacturing a suitable product. 

In direct contrast is the letter she 
received from the second organiza- 
tion : 


“Thank you very much for your 
letter of April 18. 

“We had to suspend the manu- 
facture of the Blank silver polish 
during the war. However, we are 
now attempting to put it back on 
the market, but are experiencing a 
bit of difficulty in securing the dis- 
pensing cans. We hope that by 
summer we will be all set. 

“Meanwhile 1 am putting a copy 
of this letter in our tickler file and 
will send you a sample can of our 
cleaning powder as soon as it is 
available, with our compliments.” 


My wife hasn’t tried Blank’s 
silver polish yet, but she will bet 
her bottom dollar that it will be 
good polish. Her complete impres- 
sion has been formed by one letter. 


A Few Pointers 


Since letters are so important, and 
since such definite impressions are 
formed from them, it is poor busi- 
ness to allow your organization to be 
represented by anything but the best 
kind of correspondence. Here are a 
few pointers that will bring you up- 
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DIVIDENDS IN LETTER 





WRITING 


to-date on letter writing and let 
you know how you can write better 
letters. 

1. Make your letters mechanically 
attractive. See that your stenog- 
rapher knows the most modern, 
correct way to set up the letter 
mechanically. Be sure that she uses 
open punctuation and does not in- 
dent for the inside address. Provide 
her with good quality stationery and 
attractive letterheads. The average 
business letter costs about 45 cents, 
everything considered. Certainly it 
is worth spending an extra fraction 
of a cent to get really good, crisp, 
quality stationery. 


Tell Him Something Pleasant 
2. Be positive. Too many letters 
are ruined by weak, negative words 
and ideas. Be positive! Tell the 
reader something pleasant, some- 
thing he wants to know. Don't say, 
“We are very sorry but we regret 
that we are unable to send pamphlet 
No. 27.” Instead say something like, 
“We are very glad to enclose our 
pamphlet No. 39. This new and 
complete pamphlet replaces No. 27, 
which is now out of print. We sin- 
cerely feel it will furnish the infor- 
mation you desire.” Negative words 
like “regret,” “sorry,” “unable,” put 
the recipient of the letter in a nega- 
tive frame of mind. Be sure that you 
emphasize what can be done, and 
subordinate what you can’t do. 

3. Consider the customer. Write 
from the point of view of this fellow 
you are writing to, not from your 
own. Remember that everyone is 
more interested in himself than in 
anyone else. He is not interested in 
all your problems except as they 
affect him. Instead of saying to him, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Letter Writing—Continued 


“We do not sell through local 
dealers because it is toc much 
trouble. Instead we sell oniy direct 
from the factory.” 
say something like this: 


“Our customers have found that 
it is much more convenient for them 
if they can buy direct. For that 
reason we have no local dealers.” 


4. Be conversational. This is 
probably the most important pointer 
on writing good letters—and the one 
where most writers fall down. It is 
true that years ago a business letter 
consisted of a series of trite, stilted 
phrases. But that has passed. Noth- 
ing dates you as 1880 as easily as 
such a letter. Today in a business 
you should write as you talk. 


The letter should be a simple, 
straightforward expression of what 
you have to say. Avoid phrases such 
as “beg to acknowledge,” “enclosed 
please find,” “contents carefully 
noted,” “your valued letter,” and 
similar phrases. Make your reader 
feel that you are talking to him, just 
as though he were in the office with 
you. Make him feel that you are 
courteous, sincere, and helpful. 
Don’t give the impression that a 
robot runs your organization and 
writes your letters. 


Of course, there is a great deal 
more to effective letter writing than 
the points briefly mentioned here. 
But the application of these few 
should start you on the road to 
better letters. Glance through your 
files at some of the letters you have 
written recently. Do they give the 
impression of you and your com- 
pany that you would like them to 
give? If they do, fine. If not, study 
these few principles and apply them 
to the next letters you write. You'll 
find good letters pay big dividends. 


Reprinted by permission from the Coca-Cola 
Red Barrel. 


When re-roofing, use fire retardant ma- 
terials. If your roof is made of wood, 
provide spark arresters on chimneys and 
wet down the wooden shingles in hot dry 
weather. 


Forest fires are an ever-present national 
menace. More than 30,000,000 acres of 
forest are destroyed by more than 200,000 
fires each year. The annual loss is $38,- 
000,000. 





DICTATION DISC ERASER 


OUNDSCRIBER Corporation 

has announced the SoundEraser, 
a device by means of which used 
plastic recording discs can be erased 
on both sides simultaneously and the 
disc reused. Operating by the ap- 
plication of infra-red heat and cen- 
trifugal force, a minimum of twenty- 
five erasures for each disc is claimed. 
It is stated that the erasing process, 
which takes twenty-nine seconds, 
tends to improve rather than de- 
teriorate the recording quality of the 
plastic. 

As the estimated daily production 
of 800 erased discs is greater than 
even the largest users will require, 
the unit will not be sold but will be 
leased at a $35 monthly or a $10 
weekly rental. Small users will ac- 
cumulate used discs and have them 
erased at one of the company’s dis- 
tributors. Any recording can still be 
kept as a permanent record and 
through the process the company 
calls Discopying, desired excerpts 
can be copied onto a smaller disc for 
preservation and the larger disc 
erased for reuse. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
AUTO RATES 
N OVER-ALL average reduc- 
tion of 2.2% in private passen- 


ger car liability rates in all zones 
effective January 1, 1949 has been 
approved by Massachusetts’ Insur- 
ance Commissioner Charles F. J. 
Harrington. In promulgating these 
rates, the Commissioner rejected the 
companies’ plea for the adoption of 
an age and use classification. The 
companies, it is understood, will use 
this classification in writing prop- 
erty damage risks, in order to pro- 
vide adequate supporting statistics 
in their next petition for application 
of this rating procedure to bodily 
injury risks. 
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This Man can tell you how 


E will tell you how Comprehen- policies and bonds . . . some per- 


sive Dishonesty, Disappear- haps overlapping or so _ widely 


ance and Destruction Insurance separated as to leave dangerous 


can give your business maximum loopholes. 


protection against loss from com- 
monly -occurring employe dishon- 
esty. disappearance or destruction 
of money and securities . . . witha 
minimum of premium outlay. The 
“3D” policy does away with several 


Ask this man—your local USF&G 
Agent—about this convenient pack- 
age of insurance protection. He 
knows 


your insurance problems. 


Consult him today. There is no 


obligation. 
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U. &. F. & G. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
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“Consult your Insurance 
Doctor or Lawyer.” 


Agent or Broker 

















AMERICAN Insurance Group 


Newark, New Jersey 


Executive Changes 


Richard G. Guthrie has been elected vice president 
and controller of the group. Other advancements were 
John C. Montgomery to treasurer and Allen G. Shaw 
to assistant ‘treasurer. 


BURLINGTON Fire Insurance Company 


Hackettstown, New Jersey 
Shortens Title 


A report from the New Jersey State Insurance De- 
partment indicates that this company deleted the word 
“Fire” from its title and is now known as the Burling- 
ton Insurance Company. 


THE DES MOINES Casualty Company 


Des Moines, lowa 
Licensed 


This company has been licensed to write hospitaliza- 
tion, medical, surgery and health and accident insurance 
for individuals and families. Martin H. Imm of the St. 
Paul Hospital and Casualty Company is president, Carl 
F. Mahnke and Russell M. Gessell are vice presidents 
and Paul H. Seltz is secretary. Other members of the 
official staff are Martin O. Roeglen, Edward J. Kelley 
and Gerhardt A. Imm. 


EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY Group 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Executive Changes 

Frank J. Carey, formerly assistant treasurer, has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the American Employers’ 


Insurance Company and The Employers’ Fire Insurance 
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Company as well as treasurer and deputy manager of 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Mr. Carey succeeds Franklin P. Horton, who resigned 
from these offices after fifty-six years of service with 
the Employers’ Liability Group. C. Otis Flint, Curt 
H. G. Heinfelden, Jr., and Frank D. Tibbets were 
elected vice presidents of the Employers’ Fire and 
American Employers’ while Howard S$. Busch was 
named a vice president in the latter company. Albert 
H. Le Shane and W. Edward Wedlock were elected 
assistant treasurers and Dennis J. Looney, assistant 
treasurer of both the American Employers’ and the 
Employers’ Fire. 


FIREMAN'S FUND Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 
Executive Change 


The directors of Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
elected Jack B. McCowan secretary of the company to 
succeed W. Stanley Pearce who has resigned to establish 
an insurance agency. Mr. McCowan has been personnel 
manager of the Fireman’s Fund at the head office since 
January, 1947. Prior to joining the Fireman's Fund 
he was associated with United States Steel Corporation. 


GREAT WESTERN Fire & Marine Insurance 


Company, San Francisco, California 
Now Underwriting 


Another new enterprise, writing general fire and 
miscellaneous forms of coverages, is the Great Western 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company. Sponsored by the 
California Compensation Insurance Company of San 
Francisco the company began business with a capital of 
$250,000 and a contributed surplus of similar amount. 
Nathan L. Fairbairn Genera! Agency, Inc., acts as 
exclusive general agent. The management contract with 
this agency provides for compensation equal to 15% 
of all net premiums retained by the company. Such 
compensation, however, is being waived by the manage- 
ment for the first three years. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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WIND RIPS WAREHOUSE IN 


In BOMBAY the wind roars—tears up a warehouse .. . 
In Boston a small firm shudders. But it’s in no danger— 
its foreign interests, foresightedly, were protected through 
the American Foreign Insurance Association. Its loss will be 
investigated abroad, and paid promptly here at home in 
hard American dollars, as the policy specified. 


That’s how American Foreign Insurance Association 
works with American firms from coast to coast—firms 
with interests abroad. American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation extends the sound protection they must have to 
stay healthy—backs and services that protection: 


} * With more than 30 years’ specialized 


experience underwriting risks abroad. 

* With more than 200 agencies —and 44 
foreign branches—in principal cities around 
the world, 





, COMPLETE 








* With complete coverage — fire, casualty, 
marine—all classes of insurance except life. 


* With research facilities to keep abreast of 
constant changes in foreign insurance laws, 
regulations, and currencies. 


* With the combined strength and stability of 
25 member companies — America’s finest. 


* With payment of claims promptly, in full, 
and in U.S. dollars, when assured so specifies 
in policy. 


As an agent or broker, bear in mind these facilities 
are yours to use, for your greater profit! Write us for 
full help on specific risks. Remember—the foreign field 
is your new horizon—capitalize on it! 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


80 MAIDEN LANE ¢ NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


CHI€AGO OFFICE: INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 175 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





INSURANCE COVERAGE IN FOREIGN LANDS 











GREAT WESTERN—from page 66 


Official staff, comprising individuals who are also 
officially identified with the California Compensation 
Insurance Company and Nathan L. Fairbairn General 
Agency Inc., follows: President, Nathan L. Fairbairn ; 
vice president, George P. Williams; secretary, M. M. 
Swenson and treasurer, J. \W. Clyde. These officers also 
form the directorate. 


HOME Indemnity Company 
New York, New York 


Official Staff Changes 


L. Vaughan Grady, vice president, was elected a 
director of the Home Indemnity on October 11 to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Richard F. Van 
Vranken. Norman S. White was made vice president 
and secretary and Arthur F. Herman was elected a vice 
president in addition to his present position as secretary. 


HOME Insurance Company 
. New York, New York 


Mid-Year Figures 


The financial statement of The Home Insurance Com- 
pany reflecting amalgamation of nine affiliated companies 
showed total admitted assets $284,378,186, capital stock 
$19,899,926 and net surplus $77,919,933. These figures 
compare with assets $193,896,658, capital stock $15,- 
000,000 and net surplus $51,682,088 on December 31, 
1947 as reported by The Home prior to the merger. 
Unearned premiums at the mid-year date stood at $140,- 
029,197 as against $91,473,696 at year end while cash 
and U. S. Government bonds holdings now amount to 
$135,909,430 in contrast with $85,822,462 on December 
31, 1947. A tenth affiliated company, The Georgia 
Home Insurance Company, also was consolidated with 
The Home but did not become effective until after 
June 30, 1948. 








THE INDEPENDENT Mutual! Fire Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Licensed 


A new mutual fire company licensed July 16 with a 
paid-in surplus of $25,000. 


INTERNATIONAL Indemnity Exchange 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Begins Business 


Now actively operating is the International Indemnity 
Exchange, which was organized and licensed under the 
laws of Missouri on July 28, 1948. It began the active 
underwriting at manual rates of accident and health, 
automobile physical damage and inland marine risks 
on August 1. Policy contracts provide for assessment 
liability of policyholders limited to one additional annual 
premium. Reinsurance carried with the Employers Re- 
insurance Corporation, Kansas City, provides for ex- 
cess coverage to $50,000 on automobile physical damage. 
The exchange is sponsored by International Under- 
writers, Inc., which also serves as attorney-in-fact. 

The official staff of the management organization is 
headed by Oscar Jennewein as president, Michael A. 
Goetz as vice president-secretary and Rosella Jennewein 
as treasurer. O. Jennewein has had twenty-five years 
experience in the agency and brokerage field. The ad- 
visory board of the reciprocal consists of Harold Carey, 
James Doolan, Henry Hinkle, Alex McAannally, John 
T. Nansen, Jr., Gerald Stauder and Gerald Swinfard. 


JOHN MARSHALL Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Merged 


Directors and stockholders of this company and the 
Bankers Life and Casualty Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
have approved a merger agreement whereby the latter 
company will absorb all the assets and liabilities of it. It 
was further agreed that a separate fund for the John 

Continued on page 70 
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AMERICAN HOME 
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That trip to the repair shop now involves important money. Mechanics’ wages have about 
doubled since 1940. Parts have increased in cost. New cars are so scarce that practically no 
wrecked car is considered beyond repair. 
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Generous juries have been awarding constantly increasing judgements ... especially in states 
where there are laws on financial responsibility and where most motorists carry liability in- 
surance. This trend means extra millions in payments by insurance companies and increased 
insurance rates for everybody. 
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Gasoline sales are at an all-time high which indicates that people are driving more. There 
are more cars on the road, they are driven faster, and their average age is 9 years. The 
chances for accidents are greater than ever. 
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Who establishes auto insurance rates? 
») The individual motorist! By reducing 
accidents he helps reduce the cost of 
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Reprints of this series are available for leaving with your policyholders. 








FIRE INSURANCE) 


ren SOCIETY LIMITED 


Norwich Cathedral 


f ’ 7™ 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


Norwich Union Indemnity Company 75 Maiden Lane, New York 7 
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@ 900 ROOMS WITH BATH, CHAIRSIDE 
RADIO, SERVIDOR, AND CIRCULATING 
ICE WATER 


@ TWO EXCELLENT RESTAURANTS 
@ COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


@ CONVENIENT LOCATION 
@ GARAGE AND PARKING FACILITIES 


HOTEL FOR 
71. 
DETROIT 


J. E. FRAWLEY, GENERAL MANAGER 
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JOHN MARSHALL—from pace 68 


Marshall would be established, from which earnings for 
a five year period will be paid to its stockholders. Ap- 
proval of the merger has been given by the I]linois State 
Insurance Department, with the effective date being 
January 1, 1948. 

At the present time the premium income of the John 
Marshall is about $120,000 per month and that of the 
Bankers Life and Casualty approximately $1,000,000 
per month. John Mannix, president of the company to 
be absorbed, will resign to become president and manag- 
ing director of the Cleveland Blue Cross of which he 
was one of the founders and chairman of the advisory 
committee. 


MASSACHUSETTS Bonding and Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
New Vice President 


Albert E. Sp ittke has been elected a vice president of 
the company. He will take charge of the company’s 
New York office as successor to the late Spencer \\ elton. 
Mr. Spottke was formerly secretary of the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, an organization with 
which he was associated for the past twenty-two years 
in the fields of rate making, underwriting, administration 


and producer relations. 


THE MERCURY Insurance Company 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
Increases Capital 


The Mercury has increased its capital from $2,000,- 
000 to $2,500,000 and added $1,000,000 to surplus in 
view of progressive expansion in the company’s busi- 
ness. All of the enlarged resources were contributed 
by the parent company, St. Paul Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company, through the purchase of 5,000 new 
shares at three times par or $300 each. Net premium 
writings of the Mercury for the first six months of 1948 
amounted to $4,939,429, an increase of almost $900,000 
over the same period of 1947. 


MIDWEST Mutual Insurance Company 


Des Moines, lowa 
Licensed 


This new mutual organization was licensed and be- 
gan active underwriting operations on September 1, 
1948 with a contributed surplus of $25,000. The or- 
ganization is authorized to write automobile liability, 
property damage and collision coverages on automubiles, 
motorcycles, motorscooters and motorbikes. Coverages 
will be written at manual rates. Policy contracts provide 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Reinsurance lessens the shock. While the public demand 

for television sets rises to heights no one would have dared to forecast 

a year ago—the manufacturers of video sets are gearing themselves 

to meet enormous production schedules. Rapid expansion is 

often the forerunner of catastrophic accidents and expensive shut-downs. 
Properly drawn reinsurance plays an important part in your 

protection of this fast-growing industry. Our experience can be useful 

to you in providing suitable safeguards to manufacturing and commercial 


organizations through reinsurance. 


99 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 6 EAST ttrm ST... KANSAS CITY 
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| UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





Home Office 


60 John Street New York City 


























‘i >) 
“Building 
AGENTS’ SALES” 


@ Yes, the Hawkeye-Security Companies build 
sales for Agents. First, they offer full Casualty 
and Fire policies, designed to give your clients 
maximum protection. 


@ Too, they service Agents speedily and efficiently. 
Claims are paid promptly . . . no red tape 
to hamper Agents. Field Representatives work 
closely with Agents. Yes, the Hawkeye-Security 
— are good companies to do business 
with. 


Hawkeye Casualty Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Security Fire Insurance Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
GEORGE OLMSTED, 








a Chairman of Board ) 
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MIDWEST MUTUAL—from page 70 


for the assessment liability of policyholders limited to 
one additional annual premium. 

Official staff of the new organization will be headed 
by Bernard Mercer as president, Sam Morris as vice 
president, J. J. Mallon as secretary and W. N. Clymat 
as treasurer. Mr. Mallon is also secretary of the Pre- 
ferred Risks Mutual Insurance Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, while W. N. Clymat is president of the Mutual 
Surety Company of Iowa, vice president of the State 
Automobile Insurance Association of lowa and treasurer 
of Preferred Risks Mutual Insurance Company of Iowa. 


THE MORAL Insurance Company 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Licensed 


This new organization received its license October I 
to write full coverage automobile, except fire or theft 
alone. It has a capital of $50,000 and contributed sur- 
plus of $10,000. Future plans call for the writing of all 
casualty lines. Max T. Morgan as president and Lowry 
McKee as treasurer will head the official staff of the 
new organization. Mr. Morgan was formerly the head 
of the Max T. Morgan insurance agency. 


NATIONAL Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Mid-Year Figures 


Net premiums written by the company for the first 
six months of 1948 amounted to $17,458,498 against 
$17,527,273 for the comparable period of 1947. Al- 
though writings were held under control intentionally 
through elimination of unprofitable accounts and other 
means, the unearned premium reserve increased ap- 
proximately $900,000 due to fluctuation in term business. 
Largely because of the increased*reserve requirements 
the company reported a statutory underwriting loss of 
about $500,000 for the six month period. Investment 
earnings for the period were $760,000 against $716,000 
for the first half of 1947. Appreciation in security values, 
after adjustment for profits and losses on sales, amounted 


to approximately $1,200,000. 


NATIONAL LLOYDS 


San Antonio, Texas 
Licensed 
During September this Lloyds was licensed by the 


Texas Insurance Department to write liability lines. 
It has a guaranty fund of $60,000. 
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* NATIONAL Insurance Company of Denver 


PIONEER EQUITABLE Insurance Company of 


Indiana 
RHODE ISLAND Insurance Company 


WM. PENN Fire Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Companies Separate 


Wm. Penn Fire Insurance Co. of Philadelphia has 
effected a complete separation from its previous as- 
sociation with Rhode Island Insurance Company and 
the Pioneer Equitable Insurance Company through the 
termination of all re-insurance treaty agreements. The 
company is moving its executive and underwriting offices 
to the new Western Savings Fund Society Building, 
Philadelphia. This transfer is expected to be completed 
by December 1. 

Management of the Wm. Penn Fire Insurance Co. 
has been undertaken by a complete new group of officers 
and directors, none of whom had any former connection 
with either the Rhode Island Insurance Company or 
the Pioneer Equitable Insurance Company. The presi- 
dent is Joseph B. Simon, long established in Philadelphia 
and well known as a management consultant, and among 
the members of the new board of directors are R. Sturgis 
Ingersoll of the Philadelphia law firm of Ballard, Spahr, 
Andrews & Ingersoll, and Charles Denby, of the Pitts- 
burgh law firm of Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. 
Separation from Rhode Island and Pioneer Equitable 
and the same changes in personnel are also reported by 
The National Insurance Company of Denver. 

The cancellation of all treaty reinsurance with the 
Wm. Penn has been confirmed by the management of 
the Rhode Island which at the same time revealed the 
cancellation of all treaty reinsurance with the Pioneer 
Equitable Insurance Company of Indiana. The latter 
company as quickly as arrangements can be made will 
move its offices from Philadelphia to its home state. 
The management of Rhode Island also reports that all 
reinsurance treaties with the aforementioned companies 
have been replaced with other carriers. 

All of these developments point to the abandonment 
of proposed merger plans, embracing the companies 
heretofore comprising the so-called Rhode Island Group, 
informally announced early in July. Apparent unsuc- 
cessful negotiations mark the end of a relationship diffi- 
cult to define because of diverse financial interests 
separately headed by Stewart Hopps, Lowell Birrell 
and David Bonner. Mr. Hopps has long been identified 
with the Rhode Island Insurance Company. Mr. Birrell 
has an important voice in the affairs of the San-Nap-Pak 
Manufacturing Company, with which resides control of 
the National Insurance Company of Denver which in 
turn owns all but 52 of 40,000 shares outstanding of 
the Wm. Penn Fire Insurance Company. Mr. Bonner 
is the dominating influence in Claude Neon, Inc., which 
owns control of the Pioneer Equitable Insurance Com- 
pany of Indiana. 


For November, 1948 




















St. Louis — Washington 
Underwriters 
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ST. LOUIS FIRE & MARINE 
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WASHINGTON FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE Automobile Insurance 
Company, Arlington, Texas 


Licensed 


This new stock company was licensed during Septem- 
ber by the Texas Insurance Department to write fire, 
marine, lightning, tornado and automobile, except pub- 
lic liability, forms of coverages. It commenced business 
with capital of $100,000 and contributed surplus of 
$25,000. 


REINSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
INCORPORATED 
*. 


Complete Facilities in 


the. domestic and 
Fob ekeRobo Wn \/ Rona a-na- 


200 SANSOME STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


aMINOUS Cacia. 
Bree RPORATIO VALTy 


ROCK ISLAND ILLINOIS 


SPECIALIZING IN WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


AND ALL LINES OF LIABILITY COVERAGE 
& 
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NEW AMSTERDAM Casualty Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Official Staff Changes 


J. Arthur Nelson has been named board chairman 
of the New Amsterdam and its subsidiary, United States 
Casualty Company of New York. Mr. Nelson served 
as president of the parent organization since 1913 and 
as president of the subsidiary since 1940. J. Dougherty 
Mahon, former vice president, was elected president of 
the New Amsterdam and Walter D. Owens, formerly 
executive vice president of the U. S. Casualty, was 
named its new president. 


NEW ZEALAND Insurance Company 
Auckland, New Zealand 


Executive Changes 


William M. Houston has joined this carrier as its 
United States manager. Mr. Houston was formerly 
secretary-manager of the Pacific department of the 
Fire Association Group. He has been succeeded in this 
capacity by Ernest E. Erickson who had served that 
group since 1943 as general adjuster of its Pacific Coast 
loss department. 


PAN-AMERICAN Casualty Company 


Houston, Texas 
New Staff Member 


Felix L. Elkins has been elected assistant secretary 
and will direct the general liability and workmen’s 
compensation section of the underwriting department. 
Mr. Elkins was formerly a partner and general agent 
of an insurance agency in Lubbock. 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT Insurance 
Company of New York, New York, New York 


Convention Examination 


An examination into the financial condition and other 
affairs of the Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
of New York was recently made by examiners from 
Insurance Departments of the States of New York, 
Idaho, Indiana, Nebraska and Pennsylvania serving as 
representatives of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. The filed report is the first completed 
examination of the company’s affairs conducted in ap- 
proximately four and one half years. 

During the course of an examination initiated in the 
last half of 1946 a serious impairment was disclosed 
and early in 1947 it appeared doubtful that the company 
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would be able to continue. Thereupon, this earlier ex- 
amination was halted to provide the management with 
a reasonable opportunity to take drastic measures to 
cure the impairment or, contingent upon failure to do so, 
to face liquidation proceedings. A subsidiary, The Pro- 
tective Indemnity Company of New York, was also 
found to be adversely affected. 


Recourse was to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration which advanced $3,000,000 of additional capital 
and surplus, subject to the approval of two-thirds of the 
stockholders of the two companies, under terms and 
conditions which included a merger of The Protective 
Indemnity into Preferred Accident. The continuing 
company’s revised capitalization comprised 1,000,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock, par value one dol- 
lar per share, and 230,000 shares of common stock, also 
of the par value of one dollar per share. 

By June 1947 it became apparent to the new and 
present management that additional contributed surplus 
was required. In their opinion the $3,000,000 previously 
furnished by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
had proved only sufficient to keep the company a 
going concern. An additional $2,000,000 dollars was 
deemed necessary by them to maintain a well-balanced 
Branch Office and Agency Organization and to obtain 
the type and volume of business requisite to the building 
up of adequate earnings. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation authorized 
an additional $2,000,000 of financing on June 30, 1947. 
As the company had no earned surplus out of which 
to pay dividends a plan was presented to the stock- 
holders to reserve and put in escrow $425,000 to be used 
for the purpose of paying quarterly interest as it fell due 
on R. F. C. loans through the year 1949 and to pay 
the $1.575,000 balance into the Preferred Accident In- 
surance Company as a contributed surplus. This was 
deposited to the credit of the company on December 17, 


1947, 
Examiners’ Findings 


The recent examination, conducted as of December 
31, 1947, reveals that the company has undergone a 
complete change in management and that almost with- 
out exception the various administrative and department 
heads are new employees recruited from other com- 
panies. Examiners pointed out, “The tide of turmoil 
and confusion rampant even in the most routine activi- 
ties, prevalent when the new management assumed 
control, has been halted and reversed.” At that time 
the examiners added, “a most difficult task faced this 
group in order to conserve assets and rehabilitate the 
operations of the company. Appraising their efforts and 
accomplishments to date, it may be stated that the results 
attained have improved the general condition of affairs.” 

Moreover, as described to the examiners, and as noted 
by them, “the current over-all operating program ap- 


.pears to be fundamentally sound.” This observation, 


however, was qualified with specific exceptions as per- 
tinent comments were made by the examiners in connec- 
tion with the company’s Finance Committee, Audit 


(Continued on the next page) 
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“TODAY'S RESOURCES” 


The 17th Annual Herald Tribune Forum chose “Today’s 
Resources” for their general theme. We choose it because it is 
so vitally important, today more than ever before, that each 
individual’s resources be protected by insurance in strong, 
reliable companies. 


The Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company is one 
of the best. Now in its 99th year, it has gone through de- 
pressions and conflagrations and emerged with new strength 
and an enviable reputation for integrity. 


Let today’s and tomorrow’s resources in America be pro- 
tected in the free competitive enterprise way... . . the 
Springfield Fire and Marine way .... . the American way. 








THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT . . . . . . . « SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY +» « « « « SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
MICHIGAN FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY . DETROIT, MICH, 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . . « « SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


















REINSURANCE 
EXCESS INSURANCE 


South and Water Sts. 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Phone: L. D. 109 


40 Exchange Place 
New York 5, N. Y 
HAnover 2-6384 





PREFERRED ACCIDENT-—Continued 

Control, the reason for various inequities in loss reserves 
and as regards the Plan of Policy Control which has 
been in operation. The examiners, furthermore, recom- 
mended “that the company should make every effort to 
procure additional surplus funds, or failing to do so, 
should drastically reduce total premium income, at the 


same time exercising care to keep overhead expense in | 


line with earnings, a proposal recognized as a most 
difficult assignment.” 


The financial condition of the Preferred Accident In- 


surance Company as ascertained by the examination of 
December 31, 1947 was reported as follows: 


ital, $1,230,000; net surplus, $1,486,827.58; surplus as 
regards policyholders, $2,716,827.58. 

Surplus as regards policyholders on December 31, 
1947 was set by examiners at a figure $636,694 less 
than that reported by the company in its filed annual 
statement for the same date. The reduction reflected 
principally additions made to the company’s loss reserve 
to cover unreported claims and claims reported but not 
processed. Liability loss reserves were increased by 
$557,143 while the reserve for losses under workmen’s 
compensation contracts was raised by $137,923. 


PROGRESSIVE Insurance Company of Canada 


Montreal, Canada 


Licensed 


A Dominion license carrier, the Progressive Insur- | 


ance Company of Canada, commenced business on 


August 1 with paid in capital of $250,000 and surplus | 


THINGS THAT ENDURE:-©Jhreough TIAAE:: 


CASTLE OF CHILLON — Famed medieval edifice on Lake Leman, 
E28) Switzerland. Built in the 13th Century. Immortalized by the poet Byron. 
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admitted | 
assets, $15,711,354.08; liabilities, $12,994,426.50; cap- | 





The Northern Assurance was organized in Aberdeen, Scotland in 1836 
as an Agency Company. It has remained an Agency Company all-ways. 





of $147,000. The company is owned and controlled by 
the Industrial Acceptance Corporation Limited. It is 
authorized to write fire and allied lines, accident, auto, 
inland marine, personal property and plate glass at 
tariff rates. 

Anselme Samoisette, president and managing director 
holds the same position with the General Security In- 
surance Company of Canada and is Canadian 
manager of the Phenix Fire Insurance Company of Paris 
and Svea Fire and Life Insurance Company of Gothen- 
burg, Sweden. Other officers are: Vice-presidents, 
J. P. A. Smyth and G. E. Wemp; secretary-treasurer, 


]. E. White. 


also 


PROVIDENT Life and Accident Insurance 


Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Enters Non-Can Field 


This company is now actively soliciting high-class 
brokerage contracts for its new line of non-cancellable 
accident and sickness contracts and the supplemental 
optional hospital endorsements. All three 
basic policies are recurrent disability contracts and all 
are non-prorating. 


surgical 


RESERVE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Examined 


Policyholders’ surplus of the company was $272,285 
or $18,816 less than reported in the company’s financial 
statement as of December 31, 1947, according to a re- 
port of examination recently released by the Illinois In- 
surance Department. Principal factors accounting for 
the reduction were increases of $15,634 in miscellaneous 
loss reserves, $1,458 in estimated claim expenses and 
$1,279 in the reserve for salaries and rents. The com- 
pany’s reserves for reported claims were found to be 
adequate, however, reserves for incurred but unreported 
losses were underestimated. 

The examination report also contained the following 
statement : “The management is hereby ordered to com- 
plv with the Agreement of Merger between the Reserve 
Mutual Casualty Company and the Reserve Insurance 
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Company which calls for the establishment of a ‘Mutual 
Fund’ showing separate, accurate and complete detailed 
records. Subsequent to the date of this examination a 
balance sheet of the ‘Mutual Fund’ is now prepared 
monthly by the surviving Reserve Insurance Company. 
Individual records are maintained where possible and 
allocation between the fund are made monthly on in- 
direct items of expense and income.” 


ST. PAUL Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Declares Special Dividend 


St. Paul Fire and Marine paid a regular quarterly 
divident of fifty cents per share on October 18 and de- 
clared a special dividend of twenty-five cents per share 
payable November 15 to stockholders of record Novem- 
ber 10, 1948. 


SECURITY Mutual Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Executive Changes 


John R. Kitch has been elected president of the 
Security Mutual to succeed Joseph R. Fink who retired 
October 1. William F. Hendricks succeeds Mr. Kitch 
as vice president, while William J. Zeiter has been 
elected secretary and a director. 


Who Owns Expirations? 


Excess Underwriters, Inc., New York City, has filed 
suit in the federal court in New York against the 
Security Mutual asking damages of more than $100,000 
and a permanent injunction to restrain Security Mutual 
from interfering with or enticing away business written 
by the Excess Underwriters, as agents and underwriters 
for the insurance carrier when the contract between 
the two expires at year-end. The insurance carrier has 
filed a complete denial of the allegations and has re- 
quested a dismissal of the complaint. The National As- 
sociation of Insurance Brokers, Inc., New York City, 
believe that this litigation “squarely raises issues upon 
which the case law of the country is somewhat obscure. 
It is difficult to see how this case can be adjudicated 
without deciding the respective rights of insurance com- 
panies and insurance producers in business sold by 
producers and placed with companies. The decision is 
likely to determine, or at least to throw considerable light 
upon, the safety from raiding by companies of business 
placed by brokers. A decision favorable to Excess 
might forever free brokers from danger of interference, 
a danger that in the past has been largely theoretical 
because most companies have scrupulously respected the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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SECURITY MUTUAL—Continued 

rights of brokers. On the other hand, a decision adverse 
to I:xcess might establish proprietary rights of com- 
panies in business placed by brokers that are now be- 
lieved not to exist.” 


THE SOUTH DAKOTA Miva! Insurance 
Company, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Licensed 


This mutual was licensed to write fire coverages on 
August 2. It was consolidated with and assumed all the 
assets and liabilities of the South Dakota Mutual In- 
surance Company, Aberdeen. 


SOUTH JERSEY Title and Finance Company 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Adopts New Title 


During the month of September this organization 
changed its name to South Jersey Title Insurance Com- 
pany. 


THE SWITZERLAND GENERAL Insurance 
Company, Ltd., Zurich, Switzerland 


Expansion Program 


This company has empowered its inland marine mid- 
continent managers and attorneys, The Innis Corpora- 
tion of Kansas City, Missouri, to extend facilities to 
include the direct writing of fire and allied lines, except 
automobile. The Innis Corporation, acting under a 


| | 
Ww 
,, 


| remaining states will follow as rapidly as possible. 





las 


direct power of attorney with the Home Office, 


exclusive management over the mid-continent depart- 
ment which embraces the states of Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas and Wisconsin. Direct fire 
business will first be developed in Illinois, Indiana, 
lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Wisconsin. Expansion in the 
lhe 


| Switzerland General has joined the National Board of 


Fire Underwriters and is a subscribing member of all 
required state rating, auditing and checking bureaus, 
The inland marine department at present has filed no 
deviations from standard procedure. Certain deviations 
in the future will be filed and approvals requested. 
Plans of the Switzerland General in other territory call 
for the establishment of direct fire departments. 


UNITED FEDERAL Life Insurance 
Company, Austin, Texas 
Licensed 

Another new Texas enterprise, writing life and ac- 
cident and health insurance, is the United Federal Life 
Insurance Company. It was licensed and began business 
July 10, 1948 with an initial capital of $30,000 and 
contributed surplus of $7,500. Three policies are pres- 
ently being underwritten, polio and accidental death, 
family group polio indemnity and special homesite pro- 
tector (life). 

The official staff is composed of E. G. 
president ; Raymond Brown, vice president and Vernon 
N. Ferguson, secretary-treasurer. Members of the di- 
rectorate are: Joe Carrington, Sr., attorney-in-fact of 
Highway Insurance Underwriters; E. P. Cravens, vice 


Kingsbery, 


| president of Capital National Bank ; Taylor Glass, owner 


| 
We 7 
Ss \ 


of Polar Ice Cream Co. and John D. Reed, attorney and 
owner of Southwestern Insurance Agency. 
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“Unforeseen events ...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs”’ 
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By emphasizing the 
protection a business man can 
gain against losses from many 
different sources...this adver- 
tisement should help you, the 
Maryland agent or broker, 
find many new clients for 
Money and Securities Broad 
Form Insurance. 








$10,000 


CARRYING A BANK DEPOSIT, the messenger 
paused for a soda. It cost him 20 cents—the in- 
surance company $10,000. 

One careless moment, and the money was 
gone. But the employer was not out of pocket one 
cent... for he had the foresight to be covered by 
Money and Securities Broad Form Insurance. 

Holdup, sneak theft, burglary ...in many ways 
money and securities can be lost. Often 
such assets simply disappear, through no 


accountable reason. Or they may be de- 








DRINK 


stroyed by fire, flood, tornado or other violence. 

Money and Securities Broad Form Insurance 
covers all such losses, and many others. The man 
with the training and experience to advise you on 
the amount of Money and Securities Broad Form 
coverage and other forms of insurance, that your 
business may require ...is your Maryland agent 
or broker. 

Remember: Because your Maryland agent 
knows his business, it’s good business for you 


to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


MARYLAND ADVERTISEMENTS APPEAR REGULARLY IN LEADING NATIONAL MAGAZINES 


N.A.I.A. Convention—from page 3! 


proving. The loss ratios are also 
expected to be improved, largely 
through more judicious underwrit- 
ing and a much freer use of the 
component parts endorsement. While 
there may be a little less aviation 
business in the coming year it should 
be more profitable for both company 
and agent as long as discretion is 
used in underwriting and collecting 
practices.” (Aviation Committee). 
“What agents are interested in today 
and for the future is healthy stabiliz- 
ation of the commission question in 
order to appraise more adequately 
their present positions and the value 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 
New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 





Corroon & Reynolds 


Inc. 
MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 


== Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollase=———1 


of their agencies. They can then de- 
termine whether or not the agency 
business offers them a satisfactory 
return for their efforts as compared 
with other professions.” (Metro- 
politan Agents’ Committee). 


Agents Licensing 


“There was little opportunity in 
1948 for the advancement of new 
and improved agents licensing and 
qualification laws in states lacking 
these provisions. Nevertheless, Mis- 
sissippi passed a licensing and quali- 
fication law providing for examina- 
tions at the option of the insurance 
commissioner. We are also encour- 





























aged by the extension of so-called 
anti-coercion legislation. This or 
iginated in New York State where 
it is a penal offense for any money 
institution or person to 
designate a particular agent or 
broker as a condition precedent to 
a loan on real or personal property. 
Michigan passed such legislation last 
year and the governor of New Jersey 
has just signed a similar bill. In 
Louisiana a new code embodies this 
principle in an ‘unfair trade prac- 
tices’ provision.” (Agents Licensing 


lending 


Law Committee). 

“The time has come when insur- 
ance agents everywhere must face 
the fact that loss prevention is just 
as much a part of their bread and 
butter business as the sale of policies 
and the settlement of claims. If the 
cost of insurance continues to pyra- 
mid as it will if the accident fre- 
quency rate continues to spiral, more 
and more people will be unable to 
purchase insurance protection. Then 
the advocates of social insurance will 
have a hey-day trampling over a 
once proud insurance business that 
failed in its duty.” (Accident Pre- 
vention Committee). 

“The coming few years might 
prove that there is little, if any, com- 
petitive cost advantages between the 
agency and direct-writing companies 
because of the rating laws necessitat- 
ing a more comprehensive account- 
ing of experience and expense. We 
further submit that the present prin- 
ciple of compensating the agent ona 
flat rate percentage basis is not a 
true reflection of the variable worth 
of the different types and classes of 
business. If the agent was compen- 
sated in like manner as the produc- 
tion branch office producer he could 
then afford to develop a world of 
small premium low loss ratio busi- 
ness which, after all, is the main 
contention between the 
agency forces and production branch 
offices.” (Branch Office Commit- 
tee). 


bone of 


Municipality Coverage 


A four man panel told the con- 
vention how a local agents associ- 
ation can service the insurance re- 
quirements of a municipality or other 
political subdivision. The method 
of approach was covered by H. P. 
Sargent of Seattle, Washington who 
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stated “The methods of approach 
employed in soliciting insurance for 
political sub-divisions on behalf of 
the local agents are 
varied indeed, and in most respects 


association 


are not unlike those used by a com- 
petent agent or broker in offering 
his service to a private business con- 
cern. It is ironical that the 
self-insurance fund becomes fairly 
substantial the Authority begins to 
look for ways of protecting the fund 
itself. One community after accumu- 
lating a sizable fund, accepted the 
proposal of some alert agents and 


once 


purchased fire insurance on some of 
its better school property using the 
interest from the fund plus a minor 
annual appropriation for the prem- 
jum.” 


Methods of Handliing 


Willard Crotty, C.P.C.U. of 
Dallas, Texas discussing the meth- 
ods by which this insurance should 
be handled, told the agents ‘‘The 
method or methods of handling any 
political account would depend en- 
tirely upon the volume of political 
business handled by any given 
board. The commissions are divided 
equally regardless of the size of the 
agency and the amount of dues paid 
into the local association. Another 
important matter to be remembered 
is that commissions on this political 
business are distributed only on an 
earned basis. Income from insurance 
placement board operations should 
be promptly distributed to its mem- 
ber agents and not used for any 
other purpose. The local insurance 
agents association should operate 
on its own separate budget and the 
two should not be correlated.” 

Regarding the preparation of sur- 
veys on municipal properties, Ber- 
nard J. Weldon of Wichita, Kansas 
emphasized that “The budget of a 
municipality, the laws of the state, 
the insurance consciousness of the 
community and the loss experience 
of a municipality govern to a large 
degree the need of insurance pro- 
tection. Don't be a fool and spend 
a lot of time on proposals for in- 
surance where the magnitude will 
scare the municipality to continue 
self insurance. The main point is 
that the exposure should be properly 
and thoroughly analyzed so that the 
committees, when talking to the 
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year of the Napoleonic Wars, because of extensive “enemy trading”. At first most business 
men approved of the practice since British trade had begun to surpass that of all other coun- 
tries. Later, it was looked upon with increasing disfavor and considered not only unpatriotic 
but a criminal offense. While it continued in favor the insurance industry made lucrative 
profits because no one dared to send goods across enemy infested seas without complete 
insurance regardless of the premium cost. The act which stopped this wave of insurance 
prosperity prohibited the insuring of ships whose owners lived in French territory and on 
| ships carrying arms or war material to such territory. 

The National Union and Birmingham Fire Insurance Companies have kept their services elas- 


tic enough to meet the uncertainties of wars with the same strength available in normal times. 


NATIONAL UNION 
and BIRMINGHAM 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THE TRAITOROUS CORRESPONDENCE ACT 


A Traitorous Correspondence Act was passed by the English Government in 1793, the first 
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proper authorities will have full 
facts to back up their statements. 
It is generally found that authorities 
will follow very closely the recom- 
mendations of the committe if they 
know what they are talking about.” 

Dealing with the insurance needs 
of a municipality or other political 
sub-division, C. A. Meriwether of 
Atlanta, Georgia warned “The size 
of the municipality has a distinct 
bearing on the kinds and amounts 
of insurance required. The survey 
gives us all of the information we 


need to plan the best insurance pro- 
gram. You may not be able to sell 
all necessary coverages to your city 
manager or other body who can 
sign on the dotted line, but deep 
down you know you have given him 
a chance to vote, that is a privilege 
which should not be denied any pros- 
pective buyer of complete insurance 
protection.” 

In a plea for more adequate re- 
turns, Wade Fetzer, Jr., president 
of W. A. Alexander & Company, one 
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N.A.LA. Convention—Continued and then services that business. 
There is not enough money in the 

of the featured speakers, told the small premium to pay more money 
agents that “The cost of insurance to to (agents) who perform these serv- 
the small buyer should be increased. ices and still leave enough for the 
doubt if much, if any, of this in- companies to pay losses. It cannot 
crease should go into the pure or loss come out of premiums as at present 
portion of the premium but rather determined. It must, on the con- 
should all go in the expense element trary, be in some form of a service 
and by far the biggest part of that charge, paid by the small buyer.— 
expense is borne by the fellow who Today people have money and they 
sells, writes, collects for, accounts for are willing to pay for not only the 
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In 1859 Port Said became the chief coaling station of all vessels 
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passing through the SuezCanal and is today the largest coaling station 
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in the world. Since 1904 when the standard gauge railway was 
completed to Cairo, this port, situated on the main tourist route to KK 


Europe, has competed with Alexandria for the external trade of Egypt. 
ee 


Increased international trade and travel demand up-to-the-minute insurance. Appleton & Cox, Inc., 


marine specialists for over 75 years, offers complete world-wide underwriting, claim and service facilities. 
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product they want but the service 
cost involved in getting their use of 
that product, and they will do that in 
insurance if we will have the courage 
to ask them to pay what that service 
costs.—It seems to me that there is 
a prima facie case that by and large 
regulatory officials have been so 
afraid that rates might be excessive 
that they have neglected to insist 
upon their being adequate-——The 
only question there can be about 
what would happen in the event of 
a few conspicuous insurance com- 
pany failures is the number of days 
that would be required to pass the 
legislation that would impose Fed- 
eral regulation on us all.” 


Agency Management 


Comparing product control as 
used in industry with the conduct of 
an agency or brokerage, A. H. 
Criddel of Philadelphia listed the 
following principles. 1. Obtain com- 
plete and accurate information on 
every aspect of each account. 2. An- 
alvze the exposure and recommend 
a plan of insurance. 3. Execute the 
plan adopted. 4. Perform the nec- 
essary subsequent service and re- 
view. He warned, “The important 
principle of large loss coverage is 
not readily accepted by the unin- 
formed insurance buyer. You have 
a heavy responsibility in educating 
your customers along this line.” 


State Directors’ Meeting 


At a lively state directors’ meet- 
ing the stock companies were 
charged with exerting insufficient ef- 
forts to provide coverage for the 
long haul truckers. If the condition 
continues, “The American Trucking 
Association may well establish its 
own insurance company,” warned 
Walter S. Attridge, chairman of the 
Long Haul Trucking Research Com- 
mittee. Cther speakers condemned 
the prevailing tight market in other 
lines. 

In the elections at the wind up of 
the convention John C. Stott of Nor- 
wich, N. Y., chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and former vice pres- 
ident of the association was elected 
president. He succeeds William P. 
Welsh of Pasadena, California and 
is succeeded as vice president by 
O. Shaw Johnson of Clarksdale, 
Mississippi. 
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State Regulation—Factor in Goodwill 


* W. RUSSELL ARRINGTON 


HE insurance department has 

come to be accepted by the in- 

dustry generally as a device with 
which it can work comfortably and 
as serving a useful public purpose. 
The device has come also to be 
accepted by the public, and the 
pronouncement of the insurance de- 
partment has come to be invested 
with more than moderate importance 
in the public mind. 


Important Factor 


Such being the case, what the in- 
surance departments say of the in- 
surance industry is a most important 
factor in the public relations of the 
insurance industry and the insur- 
ing public. When, therefore, we 
find most of the attacks upon the 
accident and health insurance indus- 
try originating with and emanating 
from insurance departments, as | 
believe all of us will acknowledge 
the fact to be, it is of the most 
extreme importance that we examine 
into the cause for such a condition. 

It is only natural, I presume, that 
there should be a certain tension 
between the insurance industry and 
the regulatory body charged by law 
to regulate the operations of the 
insurance companies—the American 
spirit repels the idea of enforced 
regulation. But over a long period 
of years the tension has become 
less and less; by and large the in- 
surance companies and the State 
departments have been able to work 
together quite comfortably. In the 
accident and health industry in 
particular more and more members 
of the industry are overcoming their 
Innate resistance to regulation, but 
that trend is not fostered or helped 
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when broadside attacks on _ the 
industry emanate from the regula- 
tory bodies. 

Perhaps a short review of the 
relationship between industry and 
the state departments may be of 
some helpful character. I shall 
limit such review to those circum- 
stances coming within my personal 
acquaintanceship. For a consider- 
able period prior to 1942 insurance 
department personnel made frequent 
reference to the large number of 
complaints filed with their respective 
departments in regard to accident 
and health matters. In June, 1941 at 
the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners held in _ Detroit, 
several commissioner members of the 
accident and health committee voiced 
these views again and suggested that 
voluntary action on the part of the 
industry itself might eliminate many 
claimed complaints. With this point 
of view industry was wholly in ac- 
cord and itself suggested that in- 
dustry undertake a special survey in 
a representative number of states 
by compiling data on complaints 
filed with the state department over 
a given period of time. 

Requests were made of the States 
of California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee and Wisconsin. The 
States of California and New York 
submitted some data, but it was in- 
complete and could not be merged 
with the data reported by the other 
States. Wisconsin began the survey 
but, because of pressure of other 


business in the department, was un- 
able to complete it and failed to 
submit any data. The remaining 
eight States, however, furnished the 
information requested, and in June, 
1942, at the Denver convention of 
the insurance commissioners the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference presented its analysis of 
the data submitted. 


Astonishing Results 


The results of that report were 
rather astonishing. Among other 
things, it reflected that in no other 
line of the insurance business are so 
many claims incurred and paid in 
proportion to the number of policy- 
holders and premium income as in 
the accident and health field. Even 
more surprising, it reflected that in 
no other line of insurance are there 
so few claim complaints in propor- 
tion to the number of claims paid. 
The report further reflected that 
over 30% of the complaints were 
simply misunderstandings on the 
part of the policyholders. Approxi- 
mately 25% of the claims were the 
result of honest differences of 
opinion. Only about 17% of the 
complaints were a result of mis- 
representation by the agent and only 
5% of them resulted because of 
misleading advertising. 

In other words, policyholders’ 
misunderstandings and honest differ- 
ences of opinion accounted for more 
than half of the causes of complaint 
and thus reflected, it would seem, 
very favorably upon the general 
claim practice of both insurance ac- 
cident and health companies and 
accident insurance agents. It appears 
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State Regulation—Continued 

that only 45% of the complaints 
were justified and that approxi- 
mately 40% were unjustified. The 
character of the remaining 15% was 
uncertain. I believe the insurance 
departments themselves were very 
much surprised and pleased to learn 
of the result of the survey and many 
of them recognized they had been 
completely misinformed and had not 
understood correctly the very ex- 
cellent record which the accident and 
health industry was making. 


Further Surveys 


Again in 1945 and early 1946 
state department personnel made 
reference to an asserted large num- 
ber of complaints on accident and 
health claims which their depart- 
ments were receiving from policy- 
holders. In March and April, 1946, 
representatives of insurance com- 
panies domiciled in the States of 
Illinois and Michigan were granted 
permission by the insurance depart- 
ments of those two states to analyze 


all complaints received by each of 
these two departments for the entire 
calendar year of 1945. The results 
of this survey were again quite 
astonishing. 

It was found, for instance, that 
in the State of Michigan two com- 
panies were responsible for 45.8 
per cent of all the 1945 complaints to 
the Michigan Department, and in 
Illinois six companies were respon- 
sible for 68.6 per cent of such com- 
plaints. The surveys established 
conclusively that the accident and 
health industry as a whole has a 
very excellent record. Even includ- 
ing the seven companies accounting 
for the great bulk of the claims in 
the two States, it was found that 
there was only one complaint for 
every 1,223 claims handled. This 
represents only approximately eight 
complaints to the departments out 
of each 10,000 claims. In other 
words, more than 99.9 per cent of all 
claims were handled by the accident 
and health companies without a 
complaint to the insurance depart- 
ment. 
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CLEVELAND, where more steel wire, wire nails, bolts and nuts are 
made than in any other city in the world, is one of the principal 
Great Lakes ports. Because it is the world’s largest ore market and 
handles vast quantities of lumber and grain, the “Forest City” was 
chosen for one of our branch service offices. 


NORMAN GILSDORF, Special Agent 
553 HIPPODROME ANNEX, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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It was found that in Michigan no 
complaints were filed against 105 
accident and health companies, and 
only seven companies had more than 


five complaints each. In Illinois, of 
the 166 licensed companies writing 
accident and health coverage in that 
State, 111 had no claim complaints 
whatsoever, an additional 44 had 
less than five each, and only eleven 
companies had more than five com- 
plaints. The survey established what 
the industry has known for a long 
time, namely, that the complaints 
arose primarily because of the man- 
agement attitude of a very small 
number of companies. 

It would appear that at the present 
time there is a good chance for a co- 
operative working together of all of 
the accident and health industry and 
the insurance departments. This can 
be done, however, only if the prob- 
lems relating to the industry are 
studied intelligently and understood 
and if the state departments recog- 
nize their importances as factors in 
the development of good will be- 
tween industry and the insuring 
public. 

What then are the factors to be 
taken into consideration in achieving 
this desirable result? 


In Agreement 


Unquestionably the departments 
and industry are almost wholly in 
agreement that the principle of state 
regulation as opposed to federal 
regulation of the insurance industry 
is desirable. In view of the implica- 
tions of the S.E.U.A. decision it is 
essential that an effective regulation 
of the industry by the states prevail. 
In many aspects the S.E.U.A. de- 
cision has no relationship to the 
accident and health industry, for 
most of the industry has not been 
engaging in any of the condemned 
practices. This has been recognized 
by the exemption of the accident and 
health business from the so-called 
All-Industry bills. On the other 
hand some of the accident and health 
companies have been engaging in 
practices which cannot be defended 
and should be stopped. These 
practices have nothing to do with 
the problem affected by the All- 
Industry bills. 

All of the surveys undertaken to 
date, I believe, have clearly estab- 
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lished that such bad practices are 
engaged in by only a negligibly 
small number of accident and health 
companies domiciled throughout the 
several states. We are informed that 
the federal government will seek and 
has already started to take steps to 
compel a reformation in many of the 
bad practices effected through the 
use of the United States mails. 
Many of the practices complained 
of, however, are not at this time 
susceptible to the authority of the 
federal government and if to be 
corrected at all must be corrected by 
the state departments. 


Power of the States 


Many state departments have de- 
plored the inadequacy of their local 
state laws to invest them with the 
authority requisite to exercise such 
control. Unquestionably the lack of 
uniformity between the laws of the 
several states creates considerable 
of a problem. In general, however, 
each of the states in which are 
domiciled some of the chief offend- 
ers has very extensive legislative 
authorities with respect to policing 
the activities of their domestic com- 
panies. 

It is the strong belief of the acci- 
dent and health industry that full 
utilization of the authorities created 
by laws already on the statute books 
in various states will operate to 
eliminate most of the claimed abuses. 
It is strongly felt that the proper 
application of the principles now 
contained in the Policy Guide going 
into effect on January 1, 1949, will 
eliminate most of the abuses created 
by use of improper policy forms. It 
is also strongly felt that the surveys 
made to date reflect that the use of 
improper policy forms has been en- 
gaged in by only a very small num- 
ber of companies and that even then 
the complaints which have arisen 
have predominately been for causes 
other than because of improper 
forms of policy. Many of the states 
whose regulatory laws are much 
scantier in scope than many of the 
other states have done an outstand- 
ing job in policing their domestic 
companies. I have particularly in 
mind the states of Iowa and Con- 
necticut. 

The accident and health industry 
as a whole is opposed to freezing 
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Insurance is the strongest protecting force yet 
devised to safeguard us against economic 
losses that result from life’s hazards of death, 
injuries, property loss or destruction and 
other uncertainties. Today, the insurance 
business, like most others, is beset by the 
perplexing problems of a changing world. 


In the present situation, confidence is a valu- 
able asset to every business and individual 


worker. Confidence is a quality of leadership, inspiring and 
strengthening to all within its influence. It will help us solve 
today's problems wisely and soundly as we have done before. 


The record of the insurance business for integrity, efficiency and 


devotion to its trust, is second to none. 


It has been a Bulwark 


of Protection through previous difficult times, emerging from 


each trial stronger than ever. 


As it has been a good business in 


the past, we know it will continue to be a 
good business in the future —for Company, 


Agent and Policyholder. 
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Our confidence in the Insurance Business and al protection 


the American Agency System is unfaltering! 
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Head Office, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


New York Chicago 


into statutory language either stand- 
ard minimum benefit provisions or 
any form of uniform policy. The 
variety of the needs of the public 
for the coverages available compels 
a wide latitude on the part of the 
company in the offering of cover- 
ages. A setting up of standard or 
uniform policy forms or standard 
minimum benefits is, in the opinion 
of the industry, injurious to the 
public and will inevitably take away 
from insureds types of coverages 


San Francisco 


Atlanta 





now available and very much in 
demand by the public. To set up 
minimum benefit provisions or uni- 
form policies, whether by statute or 
departmental regulation, in order to 
impede the operations of the com- 
paratively few illegitimate companies 
in the business in the first place is 
an impossible task and, in the second 
place, will impede only the legiti- 
mate operators in providing cover- 
ages desired by the public. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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The accident and health industry 
does not believe that the employment 
of such standard policy forms or 
standard specifications of minimum 
coverages can possibly correct the 
evils which the state departments are 
complaining of and that industry it- 
self desires to see eliminated. It 
believes that the state departments 
have in practically all the states full 
authority to eliminate those practices 
if the departments will properly 
utilize the authorities already vested 
in them by their local statutes. We 
recognize that strong pressures 
within the states on behalf of the 
illegitimate operator are powerful 
deterrents to free exercise by the 


commissioner of the authorities al- 
ready vested in him by law. It 
would perhaps render his task easier 
to insulate him from his discretion- 
ary responsibility by freezing into 
law certain rules that permit him no 
discretion—but this must not be done 
to the detriment of every legitimate 
operator in the State. By the very 
nature of his proper function, the 
state commissioner must be selective 
in the proper use of the great 
authorities already vested in him by 
law. 

Industry also feels that it is not 
susceptible to compulsions to work 
with the state departments based on 
threats that legislation will be sought 
compelling practices affecting the 
whole industry in an effort to punish 
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Many public officials of vari- 
ous branches of government, 
including township, city, 
county, state and federal, are 
required by law or regulation, 
to file bonds guaranteeing 
faithful performance of duties. 


In this election year our agents 
are fulfilling their civic duties, 
by assisting newly elected 
officials to qualify for offices, 
by meeting established bond 
requirements, 


This is a prolific source of 
business for the agent. We 
shall be glad to send, on re- 
quest, the bulletin “How to 
Get Public Official Bonds.” 
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the relatively small number of com- 
panies whose practices are question- 
able. It has been demonstrated time 
and again that good legislation can 
be adopted in the respective states 
only with co-operation of the in- 
dustry. Almost invariably legislation 
approved by the bulk of the industry 
is enacted into law and that which 
is opposed by industry is either 
emasculated prior to adoption or 
fails of passage altogether. Industry 
is becoming increasingly aware of 
its effectiveness and its rights in 
regard to legislation affecting its 
destiny. 

In conclusion, industry urges upon 
the state departments comprehension 
of their importance in the good will 
relationships between industry and 
the insuring public. The unfair 
harmful effect to the whole industry 
of being characterized by the actions 
of a comparatively few companies 
must be understood by the depart- 
ments. Industry urges the depart- 
ments to work co-operatively with 
it in attempting to eliminate the evils 
which we all decry. Assistance from 
the industry represents the most 
potent but as yet least used force 
the state department has available 
to correct faults in the industry. 

Industry insists that its views, if 
clearly reflecting the opinions of the 
substantial bulk of its members, will 
invariably have an objective con- 
sistent with any proper objective of 
any state department. We believe 
that the only significant improve- 
ments in the industry have been with 
and because of the co-operation of 
the industry. We cite as the most 
noteworthy examples of the truth of 
this statement the Official Guide, the 
All-Industry bills, the original 
Standard Provisions laws, and the 
development and enactment into law 
by some of the states of proper 
definitions of franchise insurance. 
Our views in all events are to be 
entitled to a presumption that they 
are sincerely inspired and are proper 
subject matter for serious and 
thoughtful consideration. Industry 
pledges the full resources of its 
talents genuinely to assist and in 
many cases even to take the lead in 
eliminating or alleviating the prob- 
lems confronting the state depart- 
ment. 


From an address before the Health and 


Accident Underwriters Conference. 
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PROPERTY DAMAGE COVERAGE 


HE old concept of property 
damage as being confined to 
automobiles is antiquated, made 
obsolete by the modern complicacy 
of industry and production whereby 
insurance men are called upon more 
and more to provide proper pro- 
tection for the buyers of insurance. 
However remote the hazard of prop- 
erty damage claims may appear, the 
wise producer will sell his client on 
the necessity of such coverage in his 
contract. Along with automobile 
property damage, most of the stand- 
ard forms of insurance in the casu- 
alty line today carry property dam- 
age coverage under the compre- 
hensive liability policy, the manu- 
facturers and contractors liability 
policy, and the general liability 
policy. I cannot too strongly stress 
that before any contract is written 
by any company, the producer should 
be well acquainted with the type of 
business the insured is engaged in. 
I make this statement for the 
reason that any liability or property 
damage contract should of necessity 
be tailor-made, custom built to meet 
these needs. I say this, bearing in 
mind some sad experiences that we 
who handle claims have seen develop 
from either a poor knowledge of the 
product or the nature of the as- 
sured’s business, or a very great 
misunderstanding of the hazards the 
assured was subject to in the oper- 
ation and performance of his busi- 
ness. Under no_ circumstances, 
should the operations of the insured 
be overlooked, particularly where 
he has requested property damage 
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liability coverage. Every producer 
of insurance business should be fully 
acquainted with not only what the 
contract covers, but equally ac- 
quainted with the exclusions of the 
contract under this very important 
phase of the insurance contract— 
property damage liability. Many 
times, the assured expressly buys 
the insurance to obtain protection 
against the very hazard which is 
specifically excluded in the contract, 
so that when such a loss occurs, his 
policy is valueless to him and he 
thinks his agent, who sold him the 
policy, is not competent so he gets 
another agent. 


Costly Claims 


Let me recall some of my ex- 
periences as a claims adjuster, and 
just how costly we have found some 
property damage claims to be. To 
point up my last statement concern- 
ing exclusions, there was a case, a 
short time ago, of the contractor who 
frequently did blasting work and 
considered blasting an important 
part of his business. While doing a 
demolition job, he set off a blast of 
dynamite. An adjoining property 
suffered damage to the walls and 
foundation in the amount of $23,000. 
He looked at his policy, found his 
property damage limits were $10,- 
000. Imagine his chagrin when his 
claim man told him his policy con- 
tract had an endorsement specifically 
excluding the blasting hazards. His 


policy was an expensive luxury, 
nothing more, as far as he was con 
cerned. 

Many firms give tremendous fore- 
thought to their insurance set-up, 
have special insurance departments 
just for that purpose. But even the 
best plans sometimes prove inade 
quate. One of our largest steel pro 
ducing companies has its automo 
bile fleet covered under $100,000 
limits for property damage liability. 
This would seem to be far in excess 
of the need for a company hauling 
steel upon the highway ; for certainly 
it would not appear that their trucks 
are subject to any greater hazards 
than the ordinary truck or automo 
bile upon the road. Let us see... . 

One day, the company truck was 
delivering a load of extremely heavy 
“TI” beams. These were loaded on 
either side of the cab of the truck, 
protruding beyond the front bumper 
some five or six feet, and an equal 
distance beyond the rear of the truck 
—for proper balance. The chauffeur 
employee, while cautiously driving 
down a small incline covered with 
ice, was approaching a railroad 
crossing. The gates were down, the 
bell was being sounded, a red light 
blinked against him. He applied his 
brakes to stop and found that, due 
to the tremendous weight of the “I” 
beams, his momentum forward con- 
tinued. He, fortunately, missed 
striking the engine and tender but 
stopped with his truck in such a 
position on the level stretch of road 
before the track, that the “I” beams 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Property Damage—Continued 


protruded over the track. As it 
happened, the beams were on a level 
with the top of the flat cars of the 
passing freight train. The result 
was that the “I” beams swept from 
the moving train, a considerable part 
of the load, boxes containing im- 
portant and costly radar parts. Five 
flat cars were thus swept clean of 
their radar load, the delicate parts 
strewn over the adjoining right of 
way. Shortly thereafter, a train go- 
ing in the opposite direction com- 
pleted the destruction of the valu- 
able machinery that had fallen on its 


tracks. 
$100,000. 

I am sure that you will find it 
interesting, that no claim was made 
against the carrier on the property 
damage liability for the truck; the 
carrier did not 
against it—both coverages were in 


cargo subrogate 


the same company. 
Other Large Losses 


I can recite many experiences by 


those who have been fortunate 


enough to obtain coverage against 
the dangers arising from possibility 
of negligent maintenance or use of 
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Damage was in excess of 


manufactured or natural gas and its 


equipment. It is a matter of recor! 


that many explosions have occurre 
which resulted not only in serioys 
life and limb, but also } 
great property damage both to build 
ing and contents. 
great oil refining companies hay 
thoughtfully obtained adequate pub 
lic liability property damage cover 
age. In the Marcus Hook area nea 
Chester, Pennsylvania, many claims 
are made against the oil companies 


loss of 


if 


because of explosions, leaks of ij 
and acid fumes from pipes and cor 
tainers. In some instances, wells of 
the the surrounding 
countryside have been polluted by 
reason of a break in an underground 
oil pipe line, resulting in many thov- 
sands of dollars of property damage 


farms of 


claims being made for poisoned 
stock and crops, cost of digging of 
new wells, etc. Often, we are called 
upon to settle claims of disgruntled 
farmers and property 


miles around a refinery, whose every 


owners for 


piece of glass has been etched and 
marked by escaping acid fumes. [1 
one accident alone, more than fifty 
sued an oil 
fruit orchards ruined by escaping 


farmers company for 


acid fumes. 


Property damage coverage that is 
sold under products liability con- 
tracts has more than come into its 
own. I am reminded particularly of 
several illustrations. There is the 
furniture manufacturer who has 
been burdened with the problems of 
building very expensive furniture 
with below-par material 
wood else was 


green 
because nothing 
available. I am told that green wood 
will sweat despite applications of 
filler, lacquer or varnish. As a re 
sult, clothing which is stored in con- 
tact with this been it- 
reparably stained, causing destruc- 
tion of the value of the material 
Just recently we handled a case it 
volving $900 worth of silks and 
linens so stained. 


wood has 


A Cable Snapped 


For further illustration, a general 
contractor was called upon to re 
move an innocent-appearing stand- 
ing steel smoke stack which hap- 
pened to be situated close to 4 
hosiery mill. The procedure of re 
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moval was simple—a steel cable was 
attached to a bulldozer on one end, 
the other end of the cable was 
wrapped around the stack. All went 
well, until the cable snapped. The 
stack fell the wrong way—upon the 
root of the hosiery mill, causing z 
break in the feed line of the auto- 
matic sprinkler system. Result, $18,- 
000 damage to the roof and the 
building, $20,000 damage to the 
stock. Coverage for both, maximum 


of $5,000. 
Bodily Injury Gets the Headlines 


I am sure I need not point out 
the great emphasis properly placed 
now on bodily injury coverage. Each 
dav headlines blare the high verdicts 
awarded to those who have been in- 
jured, and each day they bring 
home to us that eventually the ac- 
cident reported in the paper will be 
a costly proposition to some one. 
Somehow, little is ever heard of the 
extensive property damage verdict. 
The liability for property damage is 
apparently not as newsworthy, so 
we read only of the fire or explosion 
or accident; that some building or 
painting or dynamiting contractor 
may find a big bill placed in his lap 
for payment, is glossed over. 

Here, let us pause, if you will, 
and think of the millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars of property damage 
caused by the explosion and con- 
sequent damage flowing from the 
Texas City, Texas disaster. Just 
ponder for a second that possibly 
all the fire companies involved may 
attempt to prove negligence upon 
the owner of the ship in the port 
where the explosion originated, and 
that the remaining horror was a 
foreseen sequence of connected 
events. What an overwhelmingly 
expensive situation that would be! 


Subrogation Rights 


Today, more than ever, fire com- 
panies are operating cautiously, 
watching and protecting their sub- 
rogation rights. If they are called 
upon to pay for the result of an 
explosion under extended coverage, 
they definitely insist upon ascertain- 
ing the cause. The same applies to 
fire damage. If the facts show that 
cause can be attributed to some one 
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other than the named insured, then 
subrogation rights are pressed in 
every effort to recoup their losses. 
This is especially true because of 
the many contingent arrangements 
between producers“and fire insur- 
ance companies. 

At this point, let me cite several 
other instances of inadequate cov- 
erage. A small plumbing contractor 
was using an alcohol lamp for the 
purpose of heating a soldering iron. 
Inadvertently, his foot struck the 
lamp, upset it, causing a fire which 
















inch hole in a 


burned a fourteen 
rug valued at $1800. The claim was 
actively pressed by the fire company 
who insured the rug. 

In another case, a small contrac- 
tor with $5,000 property damage 
coverage had poured gasoline into 
a blowtorch for the burning off of 
some paint. Due to carelessness, the 
flame was allowed to touch off the 
open pan of gasoline, setting fire 
to a restaurant—property damage 
$15,000. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Property Damage—Continued 


To be sure, some of my illustra- 
tions have been unusual cases, but I 
purposely mention them to show 
that such things can happen, have 
happened, and will continue to hap- 
pen. 

In the automobile field, property 
damage coverage as a phase of lia- 
bility coverage, is too often inade- 
quate for the needs of the assured. 
| have already referred to the “I” 
beam—radar case. Another instance 
that happened a few years ago, in- 
volved a right angle collision be- 
tween a tractor-trailer used in haul- 
ing gasoline, and an uninsured old 
model “T” Ford. As the result of a 
dispute over who had the right of 
way, the Ford was demolished, the 
tractor-trailer went off the road, out 
of control, and crashed into an old 
near Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. The tractor caught on fire. 
This spread to the trailer loaded 
with gasoline, which exploded. The 
mansion, a historic landmark main- 
tained as such, also caught fire, and 
burned to the ground. Subrogation 
by the fire carrier on the house was 


mansion 


directed against the tractor-trailer 
owner. Fortunately, the property 
damage limits of $50,000 were barely 
adequate to cover the claim. In- 
cidentally, neither of the drivers was 
scratched. 

Then, there is the case of the 
tractor-trailer outfit of a Downing- 
town, Pennsylvania, concern which 
collided with a trolley car on the 
Industrial Highway, outside of the 
“Meadows” section of suburban 
Philadelphia. The trolley caught fire 
and © urned down to its wheels. Ex- 
clusive of the terrific personal in- 
jury and fatal claims, the property 
damage to the trolley amounted to 
more than $30,000. Again, fortu- 
nately, the property damage limits 
were adequate to cover the loss. 

I admit, that there has been a 
growing tendency evident among 
producers, to have the old standard 
five-ten and five limits raised to ten- 
twenty and ten. But this still falls 
far short of providing the coverage 
actually requisite for most of the 
business and professional men who 
depend upon producers for insurance 
guidance. It is false economy, and 
a distinct dis-service to the assured, 
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to sell him cheaper insurance 
low limits. 


with 


True, there is a competitive field, 
also true that the assured will grips 
about the high cost of his insurance. 
but I am convinced that this is onl 
a half-hearted gripe and he will 
readily appreciate the agent's inter. 
est in his welfare, and desire ade- 
quate protection, once the real need 
of it is accurately and realistically 
proven to him. As a business man. 
he will understand that modern 
trends of increased accident fre- 
quency, higher cost of labor and 
material for repairs, together with 
the ridiculous ease with which the 
modern automobile’s fancy “for 
looks only” parts can run up a high 
repair bill, requires more coverage. 
In addition, the increased use of 
motor vehicle transportation for very 
expensive cargoes of all types, can 
easily mean a very substantial prop- 
erty damage claim in the event of 
accident, as my previous illustra- 
tions have indicated. 


What Claims Men Are Doing 


What do we claims men do to 
protect the agent’s 
down on the loss ratio, give the as- 
sured better insurance protection for 
his insurance dollar? In the auto- 
mobile field the wide-awake claims 
man is constantly taking steps to 
reduce the amounts of the property 
damage claims. 


business, cut 


I know that you will agree with 
me that the ordinarily upright, hon- 
est citizen who is scrupulously fair 
in his dealings with his fellow man, 
somehow experiences a psychological 
re-adjustment when he makes a 
claim against an insurance company. 
For some unknown reason, morality 
takes a holiday; the claims man is 
gleefully regarded as an open target, 
no holds barred. Often, the small 
amount by which the bill is padded 
by a man of obvious means, indicates 
that it is not the money involved— 
it is the idea of getting away with 
as much as possible, vicariously for 
the “principle” of the thing, to be 
boasted of later over a cocktail or 
a hand of gin rummy. 

To combat padding practices, etc., 
many company men and independent 
adjusters have availed themselves 
of the flat rate manuals, which set 
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out the list, factory-established prices 
for material, parts, detailing the 
average time and labor charge for 
the complete repair or replacement 
of every conceivable part of every 
automobile now on the market. I 
have used the Flat Rate Manual 
published by Motor, the Automotive 
Business Magazine, as well as the 
National Automobile Parts and La- 
bor Manual, published by the Na- 
tional Used Car Market Report, Inc. 
There are doubtless several others 
equally as good, in use by the wide- 
awake claims men who find that the 
chiselling repair shop can be forced 
to forego swindling profits, forget 
the covering up of the insured’s de- 
ductible, and view with respect the 
accuracy of the adjuster’s estimate 
which is based on the flat rate 
manuals. He cannot argue with the 
book, and he knows it. 


Independent Appraisals 


You may have missed reading the 
article “Automobile Repair Costs” 
in the July 1948 issue of Best’s In- 
surance News. This article points 
out that Chicago insurers are about 
to follow the lead of Pittsburgh in- 
surers, in planning for independent 
appraisals of repair costs which have 
shown results in Pittsburgh. Sur- 
veys indicated that repair estimates 
ran twenty-five to fifty percent 
higher than flat rate manual prices 
would run. An independent auto- 
motive engineer established an office 
in Pittsburgh. In one month, his 
flat rate appraisals saved the insur- 
ance companies twenty-five percent 
on their claims. The article statisti- 
cally points out that the lower of two 
repair estimates submitted by car 
owners on each claim totaled $14,- 
000 in that month. After the inde- 
pendent appraiser’s estimate was 
submitted on each claim, the total 
settlements amounted to $10,000— 
$4,000 saved in one month. 

It is hoped by many who view 
this plan with favor, that the inde- 
pendent appraisal method may stem 
the upward spiral of insurance cost, 
and provide the long sought answer 
to the problems of lowering insur- 
ance rates on all phases of automo- 
bile property damage coverage. 

Obviously, I cannot hope to ade- 
quately cover the vast field of prop- 
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erty damage coverage in this limited 
space. What I have attempted to 
do, however, was to give some of 
my own experiences, as a claims 
man, over the past thirty years. I 
have come to the firm conclusion 
that adequate insurance coverage is 
an integral part of our national 
economy that must be furnished 
properly to a public that is anxious 
to acquire protection against loss. 
Our ever present growth and de- 
velopment in every phase of in- 
dustry, commerce and science poses 
a challenge to the insurance man to 
keep pace, or fail in his duty as a 
quasi-public servant. We owe it not 
only to ourselves but to the people 
we deal with, to assure every policy 


owner that he has precisely the con- 
tract to meet his business, profes 
sional or social requirements; that 
the hazards he is anxious to pro 
tect himself against are anticipated 
as much as is humanly possible with 
adequate monetary limits. 

Insurance is a commodity. It is 
today one of the most widely de 
sired, yet most widely undersold 
of commodities. It is indeed a happy 
situation, when the solution to this 
problem will be so distinctly bene- 
ficial to the public, mean greater 
profits for the producers and keep 
claims men like myself in a job- 
all at the same time. 


From an address on Pittsburgh Insurance 
Day. 
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INSURANCE GENERAL AGENTS 





CALIFORNIA NEW JERSEY NEW YORK 
ANY, INC. 
oe ae HORACE R. FREESTON WHITE & CAMBY, INC. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co. 
San Francisco Los Angeles Oakland 





GENERAL AGENT 
1025 BROAD STREET, NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


General Insurance Including Transportation, 





50 East 42d Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
MIDTOWN’S LEADING AGENCY 








California Fire and Casualty 
COLORADO 
REED & CO. 0. 0. Lauckner, Incorporated THE TELEPHONE 
728 GAS & ELEC. BLDG. ESTABLISHED 1911 WH itehall 3-9660 
DENVER, COLO. WRIGHT 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FOR 
THE ENTIRE ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA 
Fire—Auto—Casualty—Iniand Marine 





HENRY W. BAROFSKY, Pres. 
68-70 Hudson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
Complete and Efficient Nationwide 
Servi-e 








FLORIDA 


! 
New vore7.w +, AGENCY, Inc. 
METROPOLITAN—SUBURBAN—INLAND 


MARINE AND WORLDWIDE BINDING 
FACILITIES 





NORTH CAROLINA 





HUNTER LYON, INC. 
GENERAL AGENT 
P. O. Box 2770 
MIAMI 30 
Serving Florida Agents 





A. W. MARSHALL & CO. 
One of New Jersey's Leading General Agencies 
31 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


FIRE—CASUALT Y—BONDS—-AUTO 
INLAND MARINE—LIFE 


JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPANY 
111 CORCORAN STREET 
DURHAM, N. CAR. 
Virginia — North and South Carolina 








WALKER & LIPPITT 


SUPERVISING GENERAL AGENTS 


JACKSONVILLE MIAMI 
239 West Adams St. First Federal Building 











JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Every Insurance Facility 





OHIO 
VAN HOUTEN & SHERWOOD CO. THE INLAND AGENCY 
___W. F TURNER, President FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY RISKS 
Established 1870 777 Bergen Ave. OHIO ONLY 


Pays You 25% Commission 
2120 Leveque Lincoln Tower 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 








KENTUCKY NEW YORK OKLAHOMA 
MISSISSIPPI! VALLEY Insurance and Reinsurance 
UNDERWRITERS ANDREW J. CORSA & SON U.S.A. Canada Mexico 


410 Speed Building—Louisville, Ky. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Kentucky—Tennessee 
Fire and Allied Lines 
Inland Marine—Hail 








Established 1885 


GENERAL AGENTS 


145 Montague St. 
BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 





LOUISIANA 





R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, INC. 
Managing General Agents 


RICHARDS BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 


_Ghiosd rs & COMPANY 
nNauUtanctéery 


804-6 Insurance a 
Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 














MASSACHUSETTS 


Horry, ELuison & Frost, INc. 
INSURANCE UNDERW RITERS 
118 William Street, New York 7, N. ¥. 





Waitinc Att CLasses or INSURANCE 
Loca anp Country W1pE 


J. R. POLLARD 
GENERAL AGENT 
First Nat’l Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Fire — Marine — Casualty 








FAIRFIELD & ELLIS 
60 ey oe Boston, 
79 John whe York Go 
General Agents sp pte Reliable Companies 
Associate Office 
AIRFIELD, ELLIS & GRANT, LTD. 
460 St. John St., Montreal, Canada 
REINSURANCE NEGOTIATED 


TEXAS 








MONTANA 


JOHN J. KELLE, INC. 
62 William St. 180 Montague St. 
. ¥. 6, 0. ¥. Bkiyn. 2, N. Y. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
Fire and Casualty 





JAMES H. ALDRIDGE COMPANY 
INSURANCE MANAGERS 
P.O. Box 1155, 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 














H. S. DOTSON COMPANY 


MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 
Granite Building 
Helena, Montana 





NELSON & STROSS 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Representing Stock and Mutual Companies 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 
Graybar Bidg. 420 Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK I7, N. Y. 
Lexington 2-9870 














Insurance and Reinsurance 


U.S.A. Canada Mexico 


_Gases.0 a & COMPANY 
NAwtAaANCES 


Cravens, cia 08 Bulldings, 
Houston |, Texas 
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TEXAS 


CANADA 





—_—_— 


J. E. FOSTER & SON 
GENERAL AGENTS 
PETROLEUM BUILDING 

FORT WORTH: 2, TEXAS 


FRANCIS M. HANN LTD. 
British Columbia General Agents 
560 HOWE ST. 


VANCOUVER TELEGRAMS 
CANADA UNDERWRITE 
VANCOUVER 











T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


HOBSON, CHRISTIE & COMPANY LTD. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Established 1898 

326 WEST PENDER ST. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Telephone PAcific 4157 











FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 
HOUSTON DALLAS okta. city 


Marine, Fire & Allied Lines 
General Agents For 
TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 








Robert Howard J.M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
D Oliver W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & 60., 
LIMITED 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


CANADA CEMENT 8LD6. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 








WALTER SOUTHGATE COMPANY 


insurance Managers & General Agents 


REPUBLIC BANK BUILDING 
DALLAS, TEXAS 








JONES & PROCTOR BROS., LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE BROKERS 
100 Adelaide St., West, 
Toronto. 








JOE W. SUMMERS 


GENERAL AGENT 
TELEPHONE C. 4-184) 
419 E. MARTIN STREET 
SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 








UTAH 


REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 
SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Secrament Street, Montreal 








THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
Uteh, idahe, Montana, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 


Established 1872 
Complete Insurance Facilities 


360 St. James St., W. Montreal, Que. 
64 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ont. 





WEST VIRGINIA 





ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 


Supervising General Agents 
For Over 50 Years 


HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. 


WILLIS, FABER & CO. 
of Caneda, Limited 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
Board of Trade Bidg. Montreal 
Parent Office 


WILLIS, FABER & DUMAS, LTD. 
London, England. 





CANADA 





FOUNDED 1864 
ROBERT HAMPSON & SON, LIMITED 


Canadian Representatives 
FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Brokerage & Service Depts. 


41 St. John St.. Montreal 
181) Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 

















A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 
Lumsden Bldg. Toronto 


Service Throughout Canada 
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HONORED FOR HEMISPHERE 
WORK 


HE Thomas F. Cunningham 

award for “outstanding service in 
the cause of inter-American rela- 
tions” has been presented to James 
S. Kemper, chairman of Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Company, in 
recognition of his work in promot- 
ing international goodwill during his 
terms as president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, as head of 
the U. S. delegation to the first Inter- 
American Business Conference in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1941, and 
as president of the Inter-American 
Council of Commerce and Produc 
tion. 

Mr. Kemper is the second man to 
receive the award, the previous win- 
ner being William G. Zetzmann, 
president of the International House 
in New Orleans. 


MALLALIEU HONORED 


HE annual gold medal awarded 

each year by the General Brokers’ 
Association to the person who has 
been of most distinguished service 
to the insurance industry was given 
this year to W. E. Mallalieu, general 
manager of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 


WINDSTORM DEDUCTIBLE 
ADOPTED 


AJOR revisions in extended 

coverage forms have been filed 
in the six New England states in- 
cluding the adoption in Maine, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut of a $50 deductible 
clause on the windstorm portion. 
Despite opposition by some agents’ 
groups the deductible was adopted 
as the only alternative to higher 
rates. It is optional with an added 
charge if the insured insists on its 
elimination. With the deductible 
there is a reduction in dwelling rates 
of 50% in Maine and 10% in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. If an 
insured does not wish the deductible 
there is an additional charge of three 
cents per $100 on most risks and 
one cent per $100 on fire-resistant 
risks with an additional minimum 
premium of $5. 
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Automobile Collision Insurance—No 
Recovery Allowed for an Automobile 
Wrecked by a Gangster While 

Making a Getaway 

One Calentino bought a Buick 
automobile from a licensed automo- 
bile dealer of Denver, Colorado. He 
executed and delivered a mortgage 
on the car to a finance company and 
insured the car against collision loss 
with the National Insurance Com- 
pany, the loss being payable to Cal- 
entino and the finance company in 
accordance with their respective in- 
terests. In the application for the 
policy Calentino stated that the car 
was to be used for “business and 
pleasure.” 

About one month later Calentino 
and an accomplice committed a 
robbery and murder in Denver. The 
accomplice used the Buick to make a 
getaway. Eight days later the Buick 
was found wrecked in a roadside 
ditch in Kansas. The Buick had not 
been used by Calentino and the ac- 
complice in the actual commission 
of the felonies, but it was at the time 
being driven around in the vicinity 
by two other confederates. The cir- 
cumstances surrounding the de- 
parture of the accomplice in the 
Buick was not clear but it appeared 
obvious that Calentino had consented 
that the Buick take part in the con- 
summation of a planned felony and 
in the flight of one of the perpetra- 
tors. 

The finance company instituted 
suit on the policy to collect for the 
collision loss, which the insurer had 
previously declined to pay. It was 
held by the Supreme Court of Colo- 
tado, Acme Finance Co. v. National 
Ins. Co., (1948) 195 P, 2nd 728, 
that there could be no recovery. The 
court based its rulings upon two 
grounds. First, the insured had 
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represented that the car would be 
used only for business or pleasure 
and the court held that those terms 
certainly did not include robbery and 
murder. Secondly, the court was of 
the opinion that it would be against 
public policy to permit gangsters to 
insure cars used by them in the com- 
mission of crimes, and then collect 
in full when the cars are 
when fleeing from pursuing officers. 
As the finance company stood in the 
shoes of Calentino with respect to 
the insurance contract, it could not 
recover on the policy for its loss. 


wrecked 


Fire Insurance—Interpretation of a 

Clause in a Policy is to Be Determined 

by What the Language Would Mean 
to an Ordinary Business Man 


The plaintiff was in the business 
of selling textiles which he caused 
to be manufactured by others from 
raw materials owned by the plaintiff. 
The defendant, an insurance com- 
pany, issued to him what was char- 
acterized as a “special floater” form 
of policy. It was intended to insure 
the plaintiff against loss of his ma- 
terials while they were in possession 
of bailees for the purpose of being 
processed. A fire occurred in the 
premises of a bailee and some of 
plaintiff’s goods, then in the bailee’s 
possession, were destroyed. The fire 
was not caused through the negli- 
gence of the bailee, and the bailee 
was not legally liable to the plain- 
tiff for the loss of the latter’s prop- 
erty. 

An endorsement attached to the 
policy contained the following 
clause: “It is further warranted that 
the assured will hold processors or 
any other bailees liable for the safe 
return of property.” The plaintiff 
had not entered into any agreement 
with the bailee with respect to the 


nor did the parties 
enter into any contract pursuant to 


latter's liability, 


would be held 
return of the 
regardless of 


which the _ bailee 
liable for the safe 
plaintiff's 
fault. 


property, 


The insurer denied liability for the 


loss and suit upon the policy re 


sulted. Whiteside v. Insurance Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, (1948, App. 
Div.) 79 N. Y. S. 2d 715. 


It was the contention of the de 
fendant that the above quoted clause 
of the endorsement obligated the 
plaintiff to contract with each and 
every one of his processors so as 
to make them liable for the 
return of the merchandise, regard- 
less of the negligence or fault of the 
processor; in other words, to make 
the processors, or bailees, insurers 
of the plaintiff’s bailed property. The 
Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York, Ist Dept., 
not of the opinion that the language 
in question, as it would be under- 
stood by the ordinary business man, 
had the effect for which the defend- 
ant contended. In deciding in favor 
of the plaintiff, the court pointed 
out that the difficulty with the de- 
fendant’s contention was that when- 
ever there was a bailment there 
would in effect be no coverage under 
the policy except in the event of the 
insolvency of the bailee, which would 
prevent the bailee from fulfilling his 
contract of absolute liability. In- 
stead of getting a “floater policy” 
as that term is commonly under- 
stood, all that the plaintiff would be 
getting was a policy insuring the 
solvency of the plaintiff’s bailees, 
and it would be up to the bailees to 
protect themselves against the abso- 
lute contractual liability by obtain- 
ing coverage on the bailed property 
while it was in their possession. 

(Continued on the next pace) 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


In holding that the language of 
the clause was highly ambiguous 
and that the ambiguity should be 
resolved against the insurance com- 
pany which wrote it and in favor of 
the plaintiff, the court said: 

“Courts have repeatedly held 
that the interpretation of a clause 
in a policy of insurance is to be 
determined by what it means to 
the ordinary business man, not 
what it might convey on careful 
analysis to a trained lawyer. If the 
insurance company desired to 
limit its liability as drastically as 
it claims it purported to do, it 
should have expressed that limita- 
tion in language that would 
reasonably have conveyed its 
meaning to an intelligent layman; 
it should have been so worded as 
to be understood not by an in- 
surance expert, but by a person 
of ordinary business intelligence. 

This the insurer plainly failed to 

do.” 


FOR SERVICES 
PERFORMED 


DDRESSING the Iowa Associ- 

ation of Insurance Agents, John 
A. Diemand, president of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America 
Companies, discussed commissions 
from the standpoint of the com- 
panies and the agents. “The prob- 
lem,” he said, “is one of proving 
to the public and its officials that 
company and producer relations as 
to commissions are conducted for 
the purpose of arriving at levels of 
compensation which truly reflect the 
value of services performed, and not 
with an aim of securing selfish and 
unfair advantages to either party. 
Our right of freedom of contract is 
at stake,” he warned. “However, 
the task should not be difficult, if 
undertaken in good faith. There 
should be no regulation of how pro- 
ducers and insurers negotiate for 
commissions, so long as neither side 
seeks more than a fair return for 
services rendered, and so long as 
both together do not demand more 
than their services are worth to the 
policyholder. All this means is that, 
in our dealings with each other, we 
must protect the public interest.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS AUTO 
LIABILITY 


RECENT meeting of stock and 
te casualty company repre- 
sentatives in Massachusetts ended 
with agreement on a plan by which 
automobile liability insurance, com- 
pulsory in that state, will be written ; 
most of it, it is hoped, through 
normal commission-paying channels. 
Under the plan, an extension of the 
present assigned risk plan, com- 
panies will be given a primary and 
a secondary quota. The 1949 quota 
will amount to the number of 1948 
risks the company refused to renew 
plus ten per cent. Assignments will 
be made, first to companies with 
primary quotas, and then, if neces- 
sary, on the basis of the secondary 
quota. The secondary quota is de- 
rived from a company’s total casu- 
alty and surety premium volume. A 
system of credits for voluntary ac- 
ceptance of risks has also been 
agreed upon. While the companies 
do not pay commissions on assigned 
risks in Massachusetts, it is re- 
ported that many of them will pay 
a commission on any 1949 renewal of 
a 1948 assigned risk. 


SUGGESTION SYSTEM 


DOPTION of a suggestion sys- 

tem by Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau has been announced. - Em- 
ployees of the home offices and 80 
branches will be eligible for cash 
awards for ideas on improvement of 
the company’s methods and forms. 

The system will be administered 
by the methods and procedures divi- 
sion with Calvin A. Hessert as sug- 
gestion secretary. All suggestions 
will be submitted to a committee 
consisting of home office department 
heads after being investigated by the 
departments concerned. Identifica- 
tion of the persons submitting the 
ideas will be by number only from 
the time the suggestions reach the 
suggestion secretary. 

Employees in managerial, super- 
visory, and technically responsible 
positions will be eligible for awards 
only if the suggestion is beyond the 
ordinary scope of their responsi- 
bilities. Officers, home office depart- 
ment heads, branch managers, and 
methods and procedures division em- 
ployees will not be eligible. 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 


ACTUARIES & ACCOUNTANTS 


ADVISERS & BROKERS 





DALE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 
C. GILBERT ROSS, PRESIDENT 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
LLOYD'S AGENTS ... MONTREAL 


Offices at 
MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, 
WINNIPEG, HALIFAX 
Associate Offices 


Payne & Hardy, Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 
David J. Morland, Ltd. North Bay, Ont. 





CHASE CONOVER & CO. 


AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 








Telephone Franklin 3868 














HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Harty S. Tressel, Lease Wm. H. Gillette, C.P.A. 
LA W. P. Kelly 


Robert Murray 
Franklin 4020 








FAIRFIELD, ELLIS & GRANT 
LIMITED 
Successors to Barton & Ellis Limited 
INSURANCE ADVISERS 
460 ST. JOHN STREET, MONTREAL 
Associate Offices 
——_ . Ellis 


ess ‘on 
79 Miche Sr. "New York 





Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








MELLING & BEVINGTONS LTD. 
Reinsurances & Special Risks 











630 DORCHESTER, W. 4 FENCHURCH 
MONTREAL LONDON 
PENNSYLVANIA 


DEPARTMENT APPOINTMENT 


OHN A. SKELTON has been 

appointed as general counsel for 
the Insurance Department of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 
will assume his new duties immedi- 
ately. Mr. Skelton served as an 
assistant district attorney of Phila- 
delphia County from 1932 to 1938 
and has served as general counsel 
to the liquidation division of the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department 
since 1939, except for his period of 
military service. 


FIRE RATING BUREAU 
LICENSED 


FTER prolonged consideration 

and several hearings, the Pacific 
Fire Rating Bureau has been licensed 
to operate as a rating organization 
in California. The Bureau has 
amended its rules to comply with the 
State Insurance Code and the regu- 
latory law. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
90 John Street, New York 


Telephone Barclay 7-3428 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 











NEW JERSEY COMPENSA- 
TION RATES DOWN 


W° RKMEN’S — compensation 
and employers’ liability insur- 
ance rates in New Jersey are being 
reduced 7.3% effective December 31, 
1948. This is the fifth promulgation 
of lower rates in the State since 
January 1, 1946 when an upward 
adjustment in rates reflected amend- 
ments to the compensation laws. 
Previous decreases were 5.5% on 
1/1/47; 5.5% on 7/1/47; 7.7% on 
12/31/47 and 9.9% % on 7/1/48. The 
current immaend revision, as in 
the past, is based upon New Jersey 
experience and in a large part re- 
flects the higher wage level to. which 
rates are applied in determining pre- 
miums. 
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| IN ONE COMPANY... 


Hi Allied Lines 
sndastorm ~ as 
Fire - Win 


All forms Casualty Insurance 


Aviation Insurance 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
i 


Claim Service 


N ation-wide 








FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY” 





ORLANDO FLORIDA 1 


amiNOUS Cacia, 
qn ate PORATIO : AlTy 


ROCK ISLAND ILLINOIS 


SPECIALIZING IN WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
AND ALL LINES OF LIABILITY COVERAGE ° 





COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—from page !5 


MANITOBA 
Licensed 
Northern Union Insurance Company, Limited ..Winnipeg, Man. 
Admitted 
Progressive Insurance Company of Canada . 
OTTAWA 
Admitted 
The Contingency Insurance Company, Ltd. .. 
QUEBE( 
Licensed 
Progressive Insurance Co. of Canada ..... 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Admitted 
National General Insurance Company 
Progressive Insurance Co. of Canada 


.Montreal, Quebec 
. London, England 
Montreal, WO 1ebec 


.. Winnipeg, Man 


Montreal, Que 


MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


IRE losses in the United States, as estimated by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, resumed an 
upward movement during September. Property damage 
amounted to $49,945,000, a rise of 4.1° compared with 
September, 1947. In the first nine months of this year 
estimated fire losses aggregated $517,982,000, a sum in 
excess of the total for the full year 1944 and 3.6% 
greater than for the similar period of 1947. September's 
losses brought the total for the twelve month period 
ending September 30 to a record breaking $711,576,000 
This represents an increase of 7.7% over losses of 
$660,890,000 for the twelve month period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1947. 
A comparative table of fire losses over the past thirty- 
six months follows: 


1945 
$34,470,000 
37,393,000 


1946 
$40,108,000 
44,706,000 


1947 
$54,946,000 
51,346,000 


October 
November 


ne 49,478,000 58,094,000 68,361,000 
1946 1947 1948 
re rer 49,808,000 57,180,000 63,010,000 
February ......... : 51,759,000 64,247,000 71,521,000 
SS ae 53,252,000 72,435,000 74,236,000 
eee 52,153,000 68,029,000 63,751,000 
_ ere eee 46,094,000 56,545,000 59,256,000 
| eee eee 44,240,000 50,840,000 54,706,000 
ES: 40.998.000 49,357,000 —_ 50,955,000 
PS er ee 40,019,000 51,359,000 49,543,000 
a 40,256,000 47,990,000 49,945,000 


Se AD $539,920,000 $660,890,000 $711,576,000 


f? 


Totals 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


NOVEMBER 

14-16 Kentucky Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville. 

16-18 —Maryland Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. 

17-18 National Association of Independent Insurers, annual meet- 
ing, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

18-19 National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies, Claims 
Conference, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Illinois. 

19 Casualty Actuarial Society, annual meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 

22-24 Indiana Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 

Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. 

23-24 Wisconsin Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 


DECEMBER 


12 National Association of Insurance Commissioners, mid-year 
meeting, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y. 
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LAST CHANCE ‘TIL 1950... 


«+-to order this business-boosting safety service for your assureds aff 
prospects. 


The 1948-49 BEST'S SAFETY DIRECTURY ‘is almost out of print at this early 
date! And the next edition won't be ready until January 1950. 


Here's your chance to build up your Workmen's Compensation and Fire bus- 
iness by rendering a much needed service to your prospects and policy- 
holders. Remember, the new current edition of BEST'S SAFETY DIRSCTURY is 
the most up-to-date one-volume source of safety information available 
anywhere -- it is designed to take care of all safety needs for 1948 and 
1%9. The new book shows hundreds and hundreds of new and standard products 
and techniques in gafsty, Bygiene, first-aid and fire protection. It covers 
every category of safety; it is designed to increase proiuction in factory 
and office, to prevent loss or injury to life and property. Please see the 
descriptive circular enclosed. 


It would cost your clients $5 to buy the DIRECTORY direct from 
us. But as an insurance agent you may buy copies for them for 
as little as #2 (depending on quantity ordered)! AND -- without 
charge, your name and advertising message will be imprinted on 
orders for 3 or more copies! 


Don't forget to order a copy for your office, service department or reference 
library besides! It will answer many, many requests for safety information 
fram clients and prospects. It is also an invaluable guide for your in- 
spectors. 


If you are not sure the Directory suits your purpose, just send coupon below 
for a free examination cepy. Otherwise, send us your quantity order with 
instructions for imprinting the front cover. You are allowed 4 lines without 


charge. 
Very truly yours, 
Ru2a asta 
Paul A. Murtaugh, Jr. 
PaM:ta Advertising Manager 

















5 SERVICES IN 1 VOLUME! 


embodies a 


one in the SAFETY field! 


hundreds of new development 


THE LAST WORD IN SAFETY! 


Here is 


profusely illustrated and at your fingertips! 


WHAT THE DIRECTORY DOES— 
@ REVEALS hazards and suggests remedies 

@ LISTS hundreds of specific safety devices 

@ DESCRIBES them 

@ GIVES their uses 

@ ILLUSTRATES them 

@ TELLS who manufactures them 





More than a Directory—BEST'S SAFETY DIRECTORY 
the best features of a Sofety Manuol, 
Directory, Index, Encyclopedia and Catolog—the only 


BEST'S 1948 SAFETY DIRECTORY shows and describes 
devices, products and 
techniques—never before available! Plus the standard 
products and techniques of the leading manufacturers, 


the entire field of Sofety, Fire Protection and 
Control, Hygiene, First-Aid and Plant Sonite!ion—all 





. Edsy-to-Reod Type 


@ PROVIDES name and address of your local 
dealer 
@ CROSS-INDEXES al! information for instant 


reference 

@ INCLUDES specifications of leading Stand. 
ards Groups 

@'S THE ONLY SAFETY DIRECTORY IN 
EXISTENCE! 











FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
for Best's Safety Directory: 


TO: Best's Safety Directory, The Alfred M. Best Company, 
75 Fulton Street, New York City 7 


Rush one copy of the BEST'S SAFETY DIRECTORY for free 
examination. After 5 days I will either remit $5, plus a few cents postage 
—or return the Directory without obligation. 

Name (Please Print) ee 
Street 

QO cece — 

State. 


a ee ae _... Zone. 


There's No Other Safety Directory in Exis 

















MANAGEMENT 
CONFERENCES 


AWRENCE C. LOVEJOY, As- 

sociate Professor of Management 
at the Graduate School of Business 
Administration of New York Uni- 
versity, has been retained by the 
Royal-Liverpool Group of fire and 
casualty insurance companies to con- 
duct a series of ‘“G-3 Conferences” 
among department heads in_ the 
group's New York offices. Designed 
to stimulate constructive thinking 
concerning new approaches to the 
management problem, particularly in 
the field of personnel relations, the 
conferences began October 4 and will 
continue, under present plans, for 
approximately twenty weekly 
sions. They may later be extended to 
other groups of staff members. 


ses- 








SINCE 1925 


New York City (7) 107 William Street 
Newark, N. J.—11 Commerce Street 





BRANCHES 
Baltimore, Md. Jersey City, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Trenton, J. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Asbu' Park, N. J. 
noe henge Sg Pa. Miami, 
Easton, Pa. washington, D. C. 
Atlantic City, N. J. Conn. 














LOW COST SALVAGE SERVICE 


Get our estimate before you settle. 
No damage is hopeless. 


All Clothing. 
Rugs, Carpets. 
Linens. 


Laces. 


Tapestries. 
Furniture Fabrics. 


REWOVEN, RESTORED, REPAIRED 


Recommended by Nat'l. Museums, Press, Fire 
Co's., and Adjusters everywhere. 


LA MERS STUDIO 
142 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
(Near Lexington Avenue) 


LExington: 2-3574 (26th Year) 
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An informal atmosphere will be 
preserved in the programs so that 
full and frank deliberation of prob- 
lems may take place. Acting as 
conference leader in groups limited 
to about twenty participants, Mr. 
Lovejoy will outline the broad prin- 
ciples of the field and will guide the 
discussions along lines which will 
assure the greatest profit to all con- 
cerned. 

In a preliminary meeting held to 
explain the “G-3 Series,’ Mr. Love- 
joy said, “Until fairly recently 
American businessmen have consid- 
ered the management function to be 
an art and not a science, and an art 
confined to a very few top execu- 
tives. Now, however, as a result of 
study, analysis, research and testing, 
management has come to be consid- 
ered a science as well as an art, and 
a function which must be shared by 
all those persons who are in charge 
of directing the work of others. This 
is a comparatively new concept and 
it is an important one. Its validity 
has been amply demonstrated by 
those organizations which have al- 
ready adopted it. Those of us who 
have followed closely recent develop- 
ments in the field of management 
are confident that this concept will 
find increasing acceptance among the 
businessmen of the nation.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 
COMPENSATION 
RATES LOWERED 


N OVER-ALL average reduc- 

tion of 7.9% in workmen's 
compensation rates has been put into 
effect in North Carolina. The an 
nual savings to policyholders as a 
result of the rate reductions will be 
approximately $750,000. The new 
rates were promulgated as a result 
of the annual review of experience 
compiled by the North Carolina 
Compensation & Inspection Bureau. 


NEW SECRETARY NAMED 


AMES M. CAHILL, prominent 
casualty rating and actuarial spe- 


cialist, has been elected secretary of 


the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, as successor to Albert 
E. Spottke, recently elected vice 
president of the Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance Company. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED 


GENTS qualification and com- 
will be studied by a 
special committee of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange appointed 
last month. 


missions 


TERM DISCOUNTS 


T THE recent meeting of the 

Society for Chartered Property 
and Casualty Underwriters, New 
York Superintendent Robert E. 
Dineen warned that state regulatory 
standards of fair, reasonable and 
nondiscriminatory rates bear more 
strongly on the legality of term dis- 
counts than does the 
Patman Act. He promised that no 
ruling would be made until the com- 
pletion of his department’s thorough 
studies of the underlying factors is 
completed. 


Robinson- 


GROUP A. & H. RULING 


CCORDING to a ruling by 

Raymond Harris, deputy super- 
intendent and counsel of the New 
York Insurance Department, the 
writing of group accident and health 
from 
com- 


insurance at discounts of 15% 
basic rates in having 
pulsory disability insurance laws is 
an unfair discrimination, and a 
violation of the New York Insur- 
Law. Such writing has been 
immediately discontinued. 


states 


ance 
ordered 

According to information obtained 
by the Insurance Department, only 
a limited number of insurance com- 
panies have been offering the dis- 
basing the 
savings in 


practice on as- 
handling 


counts, 


sumed costs. 


30th New Jersey and California, 
the two states which have com- 
pulsory disability insurance laws, 


require all employees to be insured, 
either through private companies or 
in a state-administered fund. This 
requirement is believed by some 
underwriters to result in economies 
in collection and administration ex- 
pense, but the department feels there 
are also offsetting factors, such as 
special assessments levied on the in- 
surers for the purposes of the com- 
pulsory system. 
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Aetna (Fire) Group: Frederick D. Wat- 
kins, Jr., has been made general agent of 
the fire companies in the southern depart- 
ment. He is succeeded as state agent in 
Arkansas by Thomas H. Bramhall, for- 
merly special agent in that state. 


x * * 


American-Associated Cos.: C. 4. Des 
Champs, formerly claims manager at the 
Newark branch office, has been trans- 
ferred to St. Louis in the capacity of 
assistant superintendent of the head office 
claims department. He is succeeded at 
Newark by Howard R. Waters, who has 
been assistant claims manager in the New 
York branch office. 


x -* * 


American Insurance Group: Wilton C. 
Voight has been named special agent for 
western New York. He will assist special 
agent A. J. Charron in the Buffalo serv- 
ice office. Edwin Stewart, Jr., has been 
named special agent for Maryland, Dela- 


ware and District of Columbia. He will 
assist special agent lV’. Pitchford. 
Martin E. Myers, formerly a_ special 


agent in northwestern Illinois, has been 
made special agent for northern Indiana, 
succeeding Nicholas Kleber, resigned. 

Special agent Roy J. Harney has been 
assigned to the Peninsula and the South 
Coast territory of California for The 
American Insurance Company. 


x * * 


American Mutual Liability: The entire 
eastern division office will be moved from 
its present quarters at 1 Park Avenue, 
New York City, to White Plains, N. Y., 
on March 1, 1949, 


k ok 
Atwell, Vogel & Sterling: A district 


office has been opened in Oklahoma City 
under the management of L. 7. Rucker, 
formerly manager of the Norfolk office. 


x Ff 


Behner-Roemer Agency: The interest 
of Wellington F. Roemer in this Monroe, 
Michigan, agency has been purchased by 
Frederick G. Behner, Jr., one of the part- 
ners, who will continue operation under 
the name Behner Insurance Agency. 


x & & 


Central Manufacturers’ Mutual: Les 
J. Coulson, formerly special agent in the 
Toronto office, has been named assistant 
manager for Canada. He will work 
under the direction of Don S. Miller, 
resident secretary. 


For November, 1948 


OME OFFICE AND 
\ELD APPOINTMENTS 


Excess of America: A Mid-Western 
office has been opened at 6 East 11th 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri, under the 
management of Charles F. Gross. Mr. 
Gross has been manager of the Kansas 
City branch of the North American Ac- 
cident Insurance Company. 


x k 
Fidelity & Deposit: Joseph A. Taylor 


and C. R. Branch have been promoted to 
assistant managers of the Richmond office. 
Mr. Taylor has been special agent in New 
Orleans and Mr. Branch office manager 
in Richmond. Norman A. Burgoon, Jr., 
and A. Gordon Stiff have been elected 
assistant secretaries. They were formerly 
associate manager and assistant manager, 
respectively, of the contract bond de- 
partment. 

A new office has been opened in Greens- 
boro, N. C., under the direction of Charles 
M. Hart, Jr., manager, and Roy E. Julie, 
/r., special representative. The new office 
is under the general supervision of Fred 
C. Robertson, resident vice president in 
Richmond. 

x * 


Fire Association Group: Ernest E. 
Erickson, formerly general adjuster of 
the Pacific Coast loss department, has 
been elected secretary-manager of the 
department succeeding William M. Hous- 
ton, who has resigned to become United 
States manager of The New Zealand 
Insurance Company, Ltd. Charles W. 
Rogers, formerly metropolitan manager, 
has been named assistant manager suc- 
ceeding Fred J. Grover, who has retired 
under the company’s pension plan. Donald 
E. Moodie continues as the Pacific Coast 
marine manager. 


x kk 


General Adjustment Bureau: &. XK. 


Rice, formerly on the staff of the Mem- 
phis, Tennessee office, has been advanced 
to the position of manager of the Jackson, 
Mississippi office and the sub-offices of 
Greenwood and Natchez. Dan M. Mayers 
has been promoted to general adjuster 
servicing the state of Mississippi. 
x *k *® 


Glens Falls Group: Thomas P. Clough 
has been named special agent for the state 
of Virginia for the Glens Falls Insurance 
and Commerce Insurance Companies 
succeeding James W. Hosier, resigned. 
George H. Corry has been made special 
agent for the state of Georgia for the 
Commerce Insurance Company. 

Charles M. Reisenweber has been ap- 
pointed special agent for the territory 
serviced by the Baltimore, Maryland 
office for the Glens Falls Indemnity Com- 
pany. 






Wie see 


Griswold & Co.: C. Maurice Hall, for- 


mer president of the insurance brokerage 
firm of Hall & Company, Inc., has been 
elected vice president. 

x * * 


Home: . Z. Zaengle and John T. Scott, 
III, have assumed the managership of 
the Brooklyn office with A. C. Foss as 
assistant manager. Mr. Zaengle was for- 
merly associate manager and Mr. Scott 
and Mr. Foss assistant managers at 
Brooklyn under Henry C. Blaetz, who is 
now resident secretary. The Brooklyn 
agencies are under the supervision of 
W. J. Palmer, who has the title of agency 
manager. 

Walter Scott, Jr., formerly manager of 
the service department, has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the Los 
Angeles office. 

ee 2 2 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual: This 
company and its affiliate, the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, have moved to 
429 North Pennsylvania Street, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


=e. fF 


Marsh & McLennan: The election of 
Lloyd M. Burch, Edmund H. Driggs, 
Gordon H. Fox, Ralph J. Lathrop, W. C. 
Lippencott and Arthur A. Quaranta as 
vice presidents has been announced. Mr. 
Fox is affiliated with the Chicago office, 
and the other five with the firm’s New 
York office. 
xk * 


Wm. H. McGee & Co.: A branch office 
has been opened at 18 East Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, under the management 
of John C. Schuler. 


xk * 
National Fire Group: Harry W. Mc- 


Bride, formerly special agent, has been 
made state agent in Tennessee. State 
agent Huffman will relinquish supervision 
of Tennessee and devote his entire time 
to the handling of the group’s business 
in Kentucky. Fred W. Kern has been 
appointed special agent in Illinois replac-’ 
ing special agent Carl H. Sachs, Jr., who 
resigned to accept a position with Ebasco 
Services, New York City. H. /. Bishop 
has been appointed state agent in Ne- 
braska and John J. Mulligan state agent 
in Kentucky. Special agent James A. 
Beazley, who has been traveling in Ken 
tucky, has resigned to enter local agency 
work. 
x *«* *® 


Northwestern Mutcal Fire: Justin G 

Mahoney has been made an inspector for 

the central department. Ralph W. John- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


son has been made an inspector for the 
intermountain department. He will cover 
the entire departmental area consisting 
of the states of Utah, Nevada, Colorado, 
Wyoming and Idaho. 

The legal department of this company 
and of the Northwest Casualty Company 
has moved into the home office building, 
217 Pine Street, Seattle, Washington. 
The legal staff is headed by Alfred Kode, 
general counsel and vice chairman of the 
companies’ boards of directors. 


xk * 


Phoenix-London Group: 7. L. O'Brien 
has been named assistant manager of the 
eastern department of the London Guar- 
antee & Accident and the Phoenix Indem- 
nity Companies. Prior to his present ap- 
pointment, Mr. O’Brien was assistant 
secretary in charge of compensation and 
liability underwriting in the home office. 
Ralph R. Sartorius has been appointed 
superintendent of the compensation and 
liability department at the home office. 


kk 
Royal- Liverpool Group: John J. Cun- 


ningham, formerly assistant metropolitan 
manager in the New York office, has 
been appointed as superintendent of the 
general cover department succeeding 
George W. Keck, who resigned to enter 
the agency business. Philip B. Cadman 
continues as chief underwriter of the de- 
partment. Harry Clemens has been made 
special agent in Asbury Park, N. 
where he will be associated with 
agent A. Harrison Brennan. 


x & ® 


Security Group: Ralph G. Tanger has 
been appointed as manager of the inland 
marine department of the home office. 
A. Keith Ragel has been made special 
agent for eastern Michigan. He will act 
as an assistant to manager George H. 
Haage of the Detroit office. Mr. Ragel 
succeeds special agent David T. Tobin, 
who has been transferred to Kentucky. 


kk 
Standard of Detroit Group: Rudolph 


Schmock, formerly manager of the 
Washington, D. C., claim department, has 
been named casualty claim representative 
at the Chicago branch office. William L. 
Brown, Jr., replaces Mr. Schmock as 
manager of the Washington claim depart- 
ment. 


state 


x kk 


Travelers Fire: Special agent Walter A. 
Johnson has been made manager—fire 
and marine lines—of the Denver branch 
office. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Factory Insurance Ass'n: The follow- 
ing promotional appointments have been 
made in the western regional office in 
Chicago: A. R. Miller has assumed the 
position of assistant manager in charge of 
engineering and inspection work; E. J. 
Sestak is now chief engineer and H. E. 
Muir has been appointed chief research 
engineer. 
x k * 


Federation of Mutual Fire Ins. Cos.: 
All officers have been re-elected for the 
coming year as follows: President, E. J. 
Brookhart, secretary-treasurer of Na- 
tional Mutual Insurance Co.; vice presi- 
dent, C. E. Nail, president of Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Insurance Co.; secretary, 
A.V. Gruhn and treasurer, H. nd Kemper, 
vice president of National Retailers’ Mu- 
tual Insurance Co. 
= & 


Health & Accident Undrs. Cont.: 
Pending the appointment of a managing 
director, John P. Hanna has been ap- 
pointed executive director and attorney 
by the executive committee. 

The Capitol Life Insurance Company 
of Denver, Colorado, has joined this con- 
ference. 

x * * 
National Ass'n of Accident & Health 
Undrs.: Margaret Haskill of Chicago 
has been appointed vice chairman of the 
Office Women’s Division. 

2 & # 


National Ass'n of Independent In- 
surers: J. F. Gill, formerly of the Coal 
Operators Casualty Company, 
the staff of this association. 

Membership has now reached 100— 
made up of 42 stock, 43 mutual, 13 recip- 
rocal and 2 Lloyd’s carriers. 


x *k * 


has joined 


National Ass'n of Ins. Agents: Kenneth 
L. Nehring, Tucson, Arizona, Melvin J. 
Miller, Fort Worth, Texas, and Walter 
M. Sheldon, Chicago, Illinois, have been 
appointed to the executive committee. Mr. 
Nehring is a new appointment, while 
Messrs. Miller and Sheldon were reap- 





HENRY DIMLING 


24-hour service—companies 


only 
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416 West Sth Street, 
Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
VAndike 1068—Day or Night 














pointed. Norman A. Chrisman, Pikeville, 


Kentucky, O. Shaw Johnson, Clarksdale, 
Mississippi were re-elected and Jamies } 
Van Vochten, Akron, Ohio was elected at 
the annual meeting. 


x kk 
National Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Cos.: 


. i. Kennicott, secretary of Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty and National Re- 
tailers Mutual Insurance Companies, has 
been elected president of the association 


x * *® 


National Council on Comp. Ins.: //’il- 
liam F. Roeber, general manager for the 
past 19 years, has completed his 25th year 
with this organization. 

x kk 


N. J. Ass'n of Insurance Agents: 
J. Clarence Madara of Camden has been 
elected president; H. Carl Munz, C, P. 
C. U., of Paterson, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee; Arthur L. Zimmer- 
man of Newark, secretary-treasurer ; and 
Charles H. Frankenbach of Westfield, 
state national director. 


+ & & 


Pennsylvania Comp. Rating & Inspec- 
tion Bureau: George B. Elliott, chief 
actuary of the Bureau of Rate Regula- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Insurance De- 
partment, has been appointed general 
manager of this bureau succeeding the 
late Gregory C. Kelly. 
2s = < 


Pittsburgh Fire Loss Conf.: This or- 
ganization has been formed in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, for the discussion of local 
loss adjustment problems pertaining to 
the fire insurance business. Its member- 
ship comprises only those engaged in the 
handling of fire losses in a directive capa- 
city for fire insurance companies. 
2 & 


Society of Chartered Property Cas. 
Undrs.: A Connecticut chapter has been 
organized by the holders of the C. P. C 
U. designation in the state. Officers elec- 
ted are: president, L. Ray Ringer, educa- 
tional director of the Aetna Insurance 
Company; vice president, Olof J. Lillie- 
dahl, assistant secretary of McManus & 
Company ; and secretary-treasurer, Hu- 
bert W. Donovan, assistant manager of 
American-Associated Companies. 


x *k 


Syracuse Ins. Women's Ass'n: /elen 
Watson and Carolyn Griesmyer of the 
Syracuse claim department of the Stan- 
dard of Detroit Group, were elected presi- 
dent and treasurer, respectively. 
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Service assures the Companies that work will be per- 
formed by our own salaried employees, bonded and 
insured against every contingency for your protection. 
Companies need have no concern that their confidential 


data will be “farmed out” to outsiders. 


ATWELL, VOGEL & STERLING, INC. 


A-1855 INSURANCE EXCHANGE, CHICAGO e@ 


19 OTHER OFFICES PROVIDING NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


Casualty and Marine audits 
and inspections of all types 
anywhere in the United States 
or Canada. 


60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE WH. 
TELEPHONE MA. $073 


9 CLINTON ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


369 PINE STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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HARTFORD AGENTS 
BENEFITED from this 
advertisement which 
urged approximately 
48,000,000 magazine 
readers to buy from 
them. Year in and year 
out, such promotional 
support is helping our 
representatives to do 
well with the Hartford. 





| 
| 








Writing practically all forms 2 i 





Millions rely on that . 
old insurance trademar 














NO MAN LIVING REMEMBERS when the Stag has not been the Hartford 
trademark. The Hartford Stag has appeared as a symbol of strength 
on millions of policies . . . protecting the homes, savings and busi- 
nesses of generations of Americans. 

For 137 years, the Hartford has grown steadily in experience, in 
dependability, in breadth of service. 

Today Hartford policies and bonds protect against losses from 
fire, windstorm, dishonesty, damage suits, accidents and many other 
risks. In fact, the Hartfords write practically every form of insurance 
except personal life insurance. 

Ask your Hartford agent to make this broad protection yours. 


A CHALLENGE TO EVERY AMERICAN 


$692,635,000 and nearly 12,000 lives... 
last year’s toll taken by red, raging fire. 
Help stamp it out! Work with groups in 
your community. And don’t forget to 
clear out fire hazards in your own home. 


STREET SCENE... U.S. A. 


Makes you shudder, doesn’t it? But if 
every motorist would remember this pic- 
ture...and vow to keep out of it... the 
grim and growing auto accident rate 
would soon come down! 






~ HARTFORD 


HARTFORD. FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDERANITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY. 
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Regulation No. 30—from page 33 


has spent in an effort to find a work- 
able definition makes it clear that 
there is no easy solution to this prob- 
lem. However, it appears reasonably 
certain that a more acceptable solu- 
tion can be worked out within the 
next twelve months than has been 
devised to date. 

The principal shortcoming of the 
Insurance Department’s definition of 
“ Acquisition, Field Supervision, and 


Collection Expense” is that it throws 
into “selling” costs certain expenses 
that are not so allocated outside of 
the insurance business and, there 
fore, it inevitably will result in 
policyholders and others concluding 
that insurance carriers are spending 
much more for the acquisition of 
their business than actually is the 


case, 

It is our considered view that the 
first draft of Regulation No. 30 
might better have been directed 








Ancient ‘‘ Bucket brigades” 
served to a losses 


lays, but they 


down in other 
would be no match for mod- 
ern hazards. 











EFFECTIVE 
PROTECTION 


— chemical extinguish- 
er. properly and promptly 
used, is far more efficient than a 
thousand delayed pails of water in 
stopping the menace of fire. 
Progress in fire-insurance has 
kept pace with the evolution of 
improved fire-fighting methods. 
With more than a century of ex- 
perience, financial growth and the 
development of improv ed safe- 
guards, Caledonian supplies sound 
grounds for the satisfaction of its 
agents and its policy-holders. 


ALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Founded 1805 


Executive Offices +» Hartford, Conn. 

















the 
ment of the convention annual state. 


specifically towards improve- 
ment, because general agreement on 
the functional divisions required for 
that purpose could have been reached 
little 

have 


with difficulty, and so doing 


would given more time jy 


which to iron out the considerable 
roblem involved in developing th 
minute 


est suited to expense exhibit and 


] 
more functional divisions 
| 


rate-making purposes. 
Three Divisions 


the convention an- 


nual statement has recognized three 


Historically, 
functional divisions of 
adjustment 
arising from the function of servic- 


expense : 


(a) Loss expenses 


ing losses. 

(b) Underwriting expenses aris- 
ing from the function of servicing 
policies. 

(c) Investment expenses arising 
from the function of servicing in- 
vestments. 

The 


divisions are 


foregoing three functional 
vital from an annual 
statement standpoint, because stock 
companies when reporting to their 
stockholders, and mutual companies 
their policy- 
holders, should be in a position to 


when reporting to 
report on their net underwriting and 
investment results respectively. The 
division of expenses between loss 
adjustment and other underwriting 
expenses is desirable, because such 
outside agencies as Alfred M. Best 
Company and the National Under- 
writer and 


Company historically 


logically have combined loss ad- 
justment expenses with losses. We 
say logically, because in the case of 
third-party liability claims insurance 
dollars wisely spent for loss adjust- 
ment service are just as important 
to the policyholder as dollars wisely 
spent for losses. 

\ further reason is that such out- 
side agencies publish the ratio of 
“other underwriting expenses” in- 
curred to written premiums. Most 
“other underwriting expenses’ are 
more closely related to written than 
to earned premiums, so that this 
practice produces more significant 
figures. The division of loss expense 
also is a necessity in the case of 
casualty companies, because of exist- 
ing schedule “P” reserve require- 
ments. 
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This functional arrangement also 
makes it possible for insurance car- 
riers to make meaningful compari- 
sons of their outgo for years subse- 
quent to the effective date of Regu- 
lation No. 30 with the figures for 
prior years. 


Investment Expenses 


Although we favor the mainte- 
nance of the before-mentioned three 
functional divisions in substantially 
the present form, it is not our in- 
tent to give the impression that the 
existing definitions of these expenses 
and of the methods employed in 
determining the amounts allocatable 
to each should be left unchanged. 
In the case of investment expenses, 
the proposal to do away with the 
arbitrary allocation of ' of 1% of 
mean invested assets and to substi- 
tute actual 
meets with general approval, be 
cause it is believed this change will 
produce a more accurate picture of 
underwriting and investment opera- 
tions respectively. 

A number of definitions of invest- 
ment expenses, of loss adjustment 
expenses, and of general expenses 
have been submitted. The majority 
of these are attempting to say sub- 
stantially the sarae thing and, there- 
fore, there is no particular problem 
involved in finding a definition of 
these three functional divisions that 
would serve the purpose and meet 
with general approval. 


investment expenses 


Part V 


Those who have read Part V of 
Regulation No. 30 were somewhat 
alarmed at the volume of detail work 
and the voluminous forms that 
would be required in support of the 
figures appearing in the expense 
exhibit. Those who have modern- 
ized their cost accounting records 
felt that the forms and procedures 
outlined under Part V placed rela- 
tively too much emphasis on the ac- 
curate distribution of salaries and 
too little emphasis on the accurate 
distribution of expenses. Certain of 
the companies have developed time- 
saving formulas that distribute 
salaries and expenses combined by 
line of insurance. The department 
now has indicated that where such 
formulas produce equally accurate or 
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In these days of rapidly changing ~~~ 


business conditions, the 
convenient location of The 
“Kansas City’ may often mean 
dollars-and-cents to you. 

Almost in the center of its territory, 
The “Kansas City” is only a 

few hours, at the most, from any 
of its agents. 


We’re prepared to give you 
fastest-possible service. Represent 
The “Kansas City” to build your 
business and reduce your worries. 
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more accurate results than those sug- 
gested for use under Regulation No. 
30, they will be accepted by the De- 
partment. 

In the New York Insurance De- 
partment’s ‘Recommendation and 
Order” with respect to Regulation 
No. 30, on Page 7 there appears the 
fc lowing : 

“It is urged that the adoption of 
uniform classifications of expense ac- 
counts will burden the industry by 
requiring it to maintain two. differ- 


ing bases of accounts, in view of the 
present requirements of the annual 
statement blanks. The proposed 
regulation is to be effective as to the 
business of 1949. The requirements 
of annual statement blanks to be filed 
in 1950 on 1949 operations are as 
yet undetermined, and the depart- 
ment has indicated its recognition of 
the desirability of aligning the re- 
quirements of the annual statement 
blanks with the accounting rules in 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Regulation No. 30—Continued 


effect. It is apparent that conflict in 
this respect should be avoided, but 
it cannot be considered when it has 
not occurred, and when the neces- 
sity of preventing such an occur- 
rence is clearly recognized by the 
department.” 


Plan to Commissioners 


It is my understanding that the 
New York Insurance Department 
will present its findings to the Uni- 


Honest or dishonest? Nobod 


form Accounting Committee of the 
N.A.LC. in December. The Uni- 
form Accounting Committee in turn 
will make its recommendations to 
the insurance commissioners, and 
the Blanks Committee will undertake 
to implement the final decisions on 
this score at the June 1949 meeting. 

Because of the possibility that all 
of the insurance commissioners may 
not go along with New York’s views, 
and also because it is desirable for 
each carrier to have its 1949 figures 
on a basis that is directly comparable 





knows. For not even an expert can tell by 


looking at an employee what his potentialities are for good or evil. That’s 
why Fidelity Bonds are a necessity for big business and small. Not only 
do they replace stolen funds—but invariably they act as a deterrent to 


would-be thieves. “American” offers four different ty 


es of Fidelity Bonds 


—plus the services of an unusually capable staff of Bond experts. 





AMERICAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


OF READING, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Affiliate: American Aviation & General Insurance Company 


with 1948, it would appear wise for 
the accounting heads of the various 
carriers to take certain precautionary 
steps at this time. Nearly all carriers 
have their own set-up of accounts, 
which in addition to giving them the 
information they want for 
internal expense control purposes 
also provide the information re- 
quired in the existing 
annual statement. 


specific 


convention 


Time for Planning 


The present is none too early to 
start thinking about what accounts 
would have to be created to meet 
the probable 1949 requirements. In 
that connection, consideration should 
be given not only to the operating ex- 
pense classifications under Regula- 
tion No. 30, but also to the three-way 
functional split between (a) invest- 
ment, (b) loss adjusting, and (c) 
all other. It is possible such “‘look- 
ing ahead” will lead to the conclusion 
that it is to handle the ex- 
penses of the first six months of 1949 
in such a way that they can be cast 
into either the 1948 classifications or 
into the “probable” 1949 classifica- 
tions. 

Any carrier that follows such a 
classification program throughout 
1949 will find it possible to com- 
pare 1949 with 1948 on the basis of 
the accounts heretofore in effect, and 
will also find it possible to measure 
the affect of the accounting 
regulations. 
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From a statement 
ance Accounting and 


CREDIT RULES 
N EXPLAINING how his agency 


had reduced its total credit 

to less than $5 for each of the last 
two years Dudley F. Giberson of 
Alton, Illinois, 
the Iowa Association of 
Agents, gave the following rules: 
“(1) We = finance many policies 
through the local bank; (2) we have 
credit-rated every account in our 
office and refuse to sell, except on 
a strictly cash basis, to clients whose 
ratings are poor; (3) we notify 
customers well in advance of the 
expiration of their policies; (4) 
when an order is placed by a new 
client with questionable credit, we 
hold his policy in our office until 
it is fully paid and (5) with custom- 
ers who are under a_ temporary 
financial strain, we occasionally take 
a note to cover the account.” 
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Executive attention is kept 
sharply focused upon our 
single objective—to provide 
every service that is expected 
from an alert and efficient 
Reinsurer. 
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THE "'U" IN BUSINESS 


NE of the most astounding facts 

revealed by the research of per- 
sonnel departments is that more than 
ninety per cent of failures in busi- 
ness, the professions, and the voca- 
tions are not occasioned by a lack 
of knowledge concerning the skill 
techniques involved. The vast ma- 
jority of so-called “business failures” 
are in reality human failures and 
personality faults. The record shows 
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that people are fired because they 
are lazy, irresponsible, disloyal, dis- 
honest, have poor general judgment, 
are immoral or intemperate, use poor 
English, have poor personalities, or 
are chronic complainers. It 
that before a man 
business man, 
man, or a good tradesman, he must 
first be just a good man. 

The person who succeeds in the 
rapidly changing and difficult busi- 
ness conditions ahead must be a big 


seems 
can be a good 


good pr fessional 


personality. These people are char- 
acterized by several distinguishing 
traits. First and foremost they are 
gracious. The big man never tries 
to impress his employees with the 
fact that he is the boss. As John 
Temple said, “Don’t strut. The fact 
that you now have a certain title or 
position doesn’t prove anything ex- 
cept that maybe in selecting you 
somebody made a mistake that will 
be rectified later.” 

Big men are not defeated by the 
yappings of little men. When you 
climb out of a rut you must expect 
bumps. But it is how the bumps 
affect you that determines your 
caliber. Little men are flattened by 
them and never get up again. Big 
men are molded, shaped, and tem- 
pered by them until they become 
those great, rugged giants that stand 
out separate and apart on the moun- 
tainside. 

Finally, big people have time to 
be human. They put first things 
first, and people are always first. 
The old Golden Rule philosophy is 
still the best basis for a successful 
business career. 


From an address by Dr. Kenneth McFarland 
before the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 


UNSOUND A. & H. 
COMPETITION HELD 
POSSIBLE 


FEAR of possible future uncon- 

trolled competition in the acci 
dent and health field was expressed 
recently by J. F. Follmann, Jr., man 
ager of the Bureau of Accident and 
Health Underwriters. "He warned 
that since there was no provision 
for concerted action in that field 
under state regulatory laws such 
competition would only be prevented 
by sound judgment and good man- 
agement. 


BOILER AND MACHINERY 
RATES UP 


COUNTRY-WIDE increase of 
19.7 in boiler and machinery 
rates became effective November |] 
except m= tile I lorida, 
North Carolina, Texas and Wiscon- 


states of 


sin. Revisions announced by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers consist of average increases 
in boiler direct damage ob- 
ri 


of 50% 
ject rates, 7.2©@ in machinery direet 
damage object rates and 6% in the 
excess limits, location, bodily injury 
and portable objects charges with 
only a few minor changes in the in- 
direct Such 
changes, marking the first general 


damage rate level. 


revision of boiler and machinery 
1944, reflect 


present replacement, labor and in- 


rates since August 1, 
spection costs. The prices of ma- 
terials have increased by more than 
606° since 1944. 


INSURANCE ADVERTISING 
AWARDS 


WO entrants, the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company and the Cen- 
tral Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, won three first-place 


Manufacturers’ 


awards each in competition in six- 
teen classifications at the 14th annual 
exhibit of insurance advertising held 
in conjunction with the annual Mu- 


tual Insurance Advertising-Sales 
Conference. 
The Lumbermens Mutual Casu- 


aity Company, which won two first 
places, four second places, and two 
honorable mention ribbons, was 
given a special award for the over- 
all excellence of its advertising pro- 
gram. Two first-place awards also 
were won by the American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company and 
the Grain Dealers’ National Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company. 

The four remaining 
awards went to the Harleysville Mu- 
tual Casualty Company, the Michi- 
gan Mutual Liability Company, the 
Mill Owners’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company and the Millers’ Mu- 
Insurance Association of 


first-place 


tual Fire 
[llinois. 

Some 3,000 examples of advertis- 
ing material produced during the 
past year by leading mutual fire 
and insurance 
companies competed in the exhi- 
bition, 


insurance casualty 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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Preparing for an Important Call 


JOHN GARTH 


EVERAL months three 


salesmen received word to call 
on a certain very important rail- 


ago 


road executive in Chicago about an 
important contract. The three men 
represented companies with good 
reputations, and names for quality. 

Two of the salesmen barged in 
next day, recited their usual sales 
talk and left. 


Planned Approach 


The third salesman called on the 
following day. He purposely waited 
until he felt sure the other men 
had completed their first calls. In 
the meantime he went to the library 
and looked up the railroad execu- 
tive’s name in Who's Who. From 
this he found out all about him. 

Then he looked up the executive’s 
name in Reader’s Guide and learned 
that he had written several articles 
for one of the railroad publications. 
The salesman read _ these 
very carefully. With this informa- 
tion and the facts he gleaned from 
Who's Who he felt he 
prospect well. 

Next day the salesman went in 
to see him. Before he had been 
there long he had the railroad execu- 
tive talking about his. ideas, his 
experiences and his ambition to im- 
prove certain of the road’s services 
to shippers. The salesman had been 
put down for a 15-minute call. 
Instead he stayed 55 minutes. 

“Come back late this afternoon 
and we will clean up this matter,” 
said the prospect as the salesman 
left. That afternoon he went back 
and got the order. 


articles 


knew his 
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The little matter of being able 
to ask a man several leading ques- 
tions which got him to talking, and 
flattered the prospect because it 
was apparent that the salesman knew 
about his past achievements, was 
the thing that bought that salesman 
time to sell his story. 


Often this is a salesman’s job— 
to buy enough time from the pros- 
pect to tell his story completely and 
in detail. One salesman said, “I 
wish I could say to a _ prospect, 
‘Here’s $10 of my money. Give 
me two uninterrupted hours of your 
time’. This salesman believes that 
he could sell almost any prospect in 
the country with two hours of the 
prospect’s time—uninterrupted. 


Buying Time 


And that’s our problem—to find 
some way of getting the prospect 
to stand hitched long enough to 
give our proposition careful con- 
sideration. The average buyer today 
is busier than he ever was in his 
life. It is more difficult to win his 
attention than ever before. Which 
means that our sales ammunition 
must be better than ever before. 


It means that we must not be 
content with the kind of calls that 
we have been making for several 
vears now. “Cost plus” is generally 
out now, and taxes are lower and 
business is not spending so many 
“tax dollars” as it was a few years 


o 
ago. 


There are so many ways to obtain 
more information on the man you 
want to sell. And almost every way 
you can use will pay you, because 
you may rely on the fact that prob- 
ably no other salesman will go to 
the trouble of finding out a little 
more than seems necessary about 
the men he is attempting to sell. 


From Sales Methods Research Service, 4660 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


PLANS PAY OFF 


HERE is a current philosophy 

that you can have whatever you 
want in this world—if you plan for 
it. Note what planning has done: 

Elihu Burritt, the learned black- 
smith, planned to become the coun- 
try’s greatest linguist—before he was 
30 years old he had mastered 
eighteen languages, despite 11 hours 
a day at his forge. 

By planning—Samuel Rea went 
from rodman to president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Charles Schwab was once a stake- 
driver; planning made him head of 
Bethlehem Steel in 15 years. 

Henry Ford was a planning me- 
chanic for 25 years. 

Woolworth planned his chain of 
stores 5 and 10 years ahead.—Se- 
lected. 


SHOULD YOU? 


OME salesmen put fire into their 

sales talks when they should put 
their sales talks into the fire—/CC 
Sparks. 
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Rate Administration—from page 26 


by the states as being in the best 
interests of the public. 

2. State rate regulation will con- 
tinue only so long as laws are ad- 
ministered so as to produce a maxi- 
mum amount of fair and reasonable 
competition. Unless competition is 
the keynote, such regulation is likely 
to end by action of the courts or by 
Congress. 

3. Rating laws should encourage 
freedom of action of all companies 


and bureaus in all respects, subject 
only to the limitation that the re- 
sulting rates must meet the standards 
of not being excessive, inadequate 
or unfairly discriminatory. 

4. Past experience is of great 
value but has definite limitations. 
Sound rates cannot be made on the 
basis of experience alone. Judgment, 
other statistics and all other relevant 
factors are of equal or greater im- 
portance. 

5. Competition is more important 
than statistical uniformity and is a 








NE out of seven accidental deaths 
in the United States is that of a child... 


Help prevent such accidents . . . the child 


you save may be your own. 


Standard of Detroit Group 
STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, DETROIT 
PLANET INSURANCE COMPANY, DETROIT 
PILOT INSURANCE COMPANY, TORONTO 
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better regulator of rates than any 
theoretical or academic ) 
rate regulation. 

6. Rate making in the main is q 
process of amending existing rate 
structures by applying judgment and 
experience in the light of changing 


system of 


conditions. 

7. As to many filings, a commis- 
sioner should not require supporting 
information since adequate informa- 
tion will already be on file. Filings 
may be supported either by experi- 
ence, statistical data, judgment, or 
by any other relevant information, 
and an individual company may sup- 
port its filings either by its own ex- 
perience or by the experience of 
rating bureaus, statistical organiza- 
tions or other companies. 

8. Variations or deviations by an 
individual company from approved 
rates are permissible where the com- 
pany can show a difference in ex- 
pense or loss cost or both. 

9. Variation in classifications or 
rating plans should freely be per- 
mitted since otherwise the industry 
can not progress. 


Justification of Expenses 


It is certain that the supervisory 
authorities will review the general 
rating structures from time to time, 
and in this review, they will look 
into the various functions and ex- 
penses incident thereto, that go into 
the premium dollar. Already the 
states have approved statistical plans 
for the collection of detailed dss 
experience data. Many states re- 
quire the filing of expense experience 
data on a countrywide basis. One of 
the substantial items in the expense 
end of the rate is the cost of produc- 
tion, which in many 
largely the agent’s 
While it is true that the rating laws 
make no attempt to set the amount of 
commission to be paid, and it is left 
as a contractual matter between the 
insurer and the agent, nevertheless it 
will be largely up to the agent to 
justify the amount of expense for 
this particular function, the same as 
it is incumbent upon the carriers to 
prove the reasonableness and neces- 
sity for the expenses in the other 
functions. 

In closing, it appears to me that I 
should emphasize strongly one point 
in which all agents are extremely 


instances is 
commission. 
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interested—that is, What is the pos- 
sible effect of all this legislation on 
commissions ? 


It is necessary that the agent 
should view with a critical eye, this 
phase of the problem as it is his 
livelihood. While I do not mean 
to be unduly alarming, attention 
might be called first to the fact that 
by administrative edict during the 
last war, commissions were entirely 
eliminated to agents and it was only 
after a long and hard battle that 
some semblance of a commission was 
allowed on certain classes of insur- 
ance written at the instance of the 
federal government. This is only 
pointed out to indicate how easily 
it can be done and to show the neces- 
sity for alertness on the agent’s part. 


The question may be asked: 
“What is the present danger?” The 
reply is: “The agents can justify 
their commission only to the extent 
that they render good and valuable 
service to their policyholders and, it 
would appear advisable that an in- 
creasing amount of service to policy- 
holders be the goal of each agent and, 


further, that a good public relations 
program be maintained by agents to 
let the public and the administrative 
officials know what service they 
render for their part of the premium 
dollar. Agents have a public re- 
lations job to do for themselves and 
for their companies, and they should 
coordinate their activities in that di- 
rection. 


In the whole insurance industry 
there is no one closer to the public 
than the agent. The agent has played 
an important part in the great busi- 
ness of insurance in this country for 
these many years. He has a vital 
function to perform. To the extent 
he performs a valuable service the 
greater contribution he makes to the 
public on whose goodwill all our 
success depends. 


In this great business of insurance 
the agents’ problems cannot be ig- 
nored. His problems are vital and 
real. In my years of service as a 
part of supervisory work with a state 
insurance department I found it 
highly desirable on matters of gen- 
eral interest to the industry and to 
the insuring public to confer with 
agency organizations. While co- 
operative activity is increasing with 
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WHICH one to choose? The insurance agent often 


faces this question. 


The right selection should always be determined by 
quality. In selling insurance protection, you know that 
long-range customer satisfaction depends on quality. 
To furnish the utmost in QUALITY — that is the aim of 
the Saint Paul Companies. 





Members American Foreign Insurance Association, 


EASTERN DEPT. 
75 Maiden Lane 
New York 7, N.Y. 


all of us in the industry, including 
the agency and the supervisory offi- 
cials, it would seem there are many 
matters frequently arising where 
there exists a community of interest 
on which perhaps a greater degree 
of collaboration between insurers and 
producers would be mutually ad- 
vantageous. 

It is the duty of all to lend every 
reasonable assistance to the super- 
visory officials in working out the 
many problems. We want to assist 


offering world-wide insurance facilities. 


St. Paul Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 

sg Mercury Insurance Company 

“b> Saint Paul-Mercury 
Indemnity Company 


PACIFIC DEPT. 
Mills Building 
San Francisco 4 


HOME OFFICE 
111 W. Fifth St. 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 





the commissioners in making a suc- 
cess of state rate regulation. In the 
long run we believe that what is 
best for the public is best for the 
companies and the agents. During 
the past few years a great crisis has 
faced all of us. Thus far we ‘have 
met the challenge and we believe 
that with continued cooperation our 
efforts will be crowned with suc- 
cess. 





_From an address before the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 
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CAPACITY PROBLEM—from page 22 


individual risk to adjust its operations to come within the 
scope of the 99% which are able to find adequate 
coverage. 

If the relationship of premium volume and surplus 
is not a proper measure of potential capacity, how, 
then, should we go about getting an answer to this 
problem? As a point of departure and to throw some 
further light on the subject, I want to outline, very 
briefly, some of the broad general principles underlying 
our analysis of individual companies and their relative 
standing in comparison with other companies and with 
the averages of the business. 

We begin our analysis very much as anyone would 
analyze the position of any business by determining what 
the company really owes and how much more than that 
it holds in sound assets at realizable valuations. In short, 
what is its “safety factor” or excess assets in relation 
to what it owes. 


Policyholders' Surplus 


Surplus to policyholders is the starting point. The 
surplus, as shown in the statement, may or may not 
reflect the actual condition; if assets are over-valued, 
the reported surplus must be reduced to arrive at the 
true condition; and the contrary is equally true. In 
addition to consideration of the valuation of assets and 
liabilities, the equity in unearned premiums must be 
determined by a sound formula and taken into account. 


The percentage of the equity in unearned premiums 
varies, and hinges upon the average loss and expense 
ratios. If the loss ratio is very high the equity in 
unearned premiums is correspondingly low, and _ vice 
versa. In casualty and surety operations both expenses 
and losses vary greatly in different kinds of business 
written so that the amount of equity allowed individual 
companies a'so varies considerably. 

Having established the true surplus or “safety factor” 
by careful study of asset valuation and adequacy of claim 
reserves and then added the portion of the unearned 
premiums which, in the light of past experience, will 
not be needed to meet future claims on policies in force, 
our next step is to compare this “safety factor” with 
what we call “net liabilities.” 

In the normal “Net are the 
statement liabilities, less equity in unearned premiums 


company Liabilities” 
and less equity or plus shortage in claim reserves. How- 
ever, in the case of companies which operate on a basis 
under which they do not collect the premiums until 
they are earned and therefore have little or no unearned 
reserve, or in cases in which the unearned reserve is 
higher than average, we substitute for the run off cost 
of the unearned premiums our estimate of a half a year’s 
losses. This procedure automatically adjusts for any 
differences in methods of computing the statement un- 
earned premium reserve. 

It is apparent that what we do, in effect, is to establish 
on a conservative basis the liquidating value of each 
company, and also the amount which would be required 
to pay all of its debts, including the reinsurance of its 
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business. We then ascertain the ratio of the net worth 
to net liabilities as the most reliable indication of the 
present financial strength of the company. (Of course, 
in arriving at a rating of a company we go much further 
than this; analyze the adjusted underwriting results 
and trends, quality of assets, liquidity position and spread 
of liability and relate them to the safety factor position. ) 

I have gone into considerable detail regarding the 
computation and reasons for ratioing the net worth to 
the net liabilities rather than to premium volume because 
this ratio offers a key to the present position of the 
industry and a sound basis for evaluating recent trends. 


Year-End Position 


As of December 31, 1947, the ratio of net worth to 
net liabilities, which we call the loss-paying margin, 
was 67.1% for the mutual casualty companies and 
91.8% for the stock casualty companies. About ten 
points of the stock company average was acquired during 
the past two years through additional funds paid in by 
stockholders. 

The highest ratios ever reached in the casualty field 
were in 1944 and 1945 when the mutuals had a loss- 
paying margin of 85% and the stock carriers reached 
120%, the culmination of an almost uninterrupted 
twelve-year advance made possible by the most profit- 
able underwriting period in casualty history. The de- 
clines in 1946 and 1947 have set both groups back to 
the levels reported in 1935 and 1936 when the companies 
were just beginning to recover from the depression lows 


of 1932 and 1933. 


For November, 1948 


When the relative gains of ten profitable years can be 
wiped out in two years of unprecedented growth it is 
certainly time to ask where the industry is heading 
and just how much additional volume can safely be 
accommodated. 

It would appear that when the industry averages fall 
below a rate of 60%, net worth to net liabilities, some 
units within the industry are sufficiently below average 
to encounter difficulties and fail to meet minimum statu- 
tory requirements. In 1932 and 1933 the loss-paying 
margin in the stock field dropped to 57.6% and 58.3% 
while the mutual ratios stood at 65.9% and 63.5%. 

The relationship between net worth and net liabilities, 
or what we term the safety factor, is still not the whole 
story. It shows merely where the industry stands, not 
where it is going. For that we must turn again to the 
three-way squeeze on surplus. 


Where Are We Going? 


First, what about volume? In the first half of 1948 
premiums showed a gain of about 15% as against an 
unprecedented gain of 30% recorded in the first half of 
1947. In short, some of the pressure is off but there 
is still a definite squeeze. 

Second, what about investments? With very few ex- 
ceptions, investment portfolios are conservative and 
high grade. The continued hardening of interest rates 
will be of ultimate benefit even though market prices 
on long term bonds are lower. Stocks have fluctuated 
within rather narrow limits, but dividends are higher. 


(Continued on the next paae) 
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Unless we get a further break in stock prices or another 
drop in the peg on government bonds the squeeze on 
surplus from the investment side is negligible and cer- 
tainly is less than for either of the two preceding years. 

Third, what about underwriting? So far this year 
underwriting has shown improvement. Loss and ex- 
pense ratios are lower and over-all results are definitely 
in the black despite the fact that automobile lines have 
not yet felt the full effect of rate advances. The squeeze 
is off on underwriting, at least temporarily, and the 
importance of this fact can hardly be over-emphasized 
in view of the very large volume of business currently 
being underwritten. 

While we are on the subject of underwriting, let me 
quote just one more example to show how fallacious it is 
to compare the surplus or “safety factor,’ even though 
accurately computed, with premium volume—unless un- 
derwriting profit or loss is taken into account. Let us 
assume that three companies, each with 1 million dollars 
annual premiums, show, respectively, 25% profit, no 
profit, and 25% loss. These are arbitrary figures, used 
merely for illustration. The company making a large 
profit is adding to its strength day by day, the second 
company is neither increasing nor decreasing surplus, 
and the third is getting weaker progressively. 

The slackening in rate of premium growth, reasonably 
satisfactory investment returns and better underwriting 
results have taken a lot of the pressure off surplus, and 


just about in time as an increasing number of units 
within the industry have reached virtual capacity with 
no more than adequate margins of safety. This year 
and possibly the next two years may offer a breathing 
spell of continued underwriting profits and every effort 
should be made to build surplus to more adequate pro- 
portions. 

There will undoubtedly be occasions in the future of 
both expansion and shock when extra margins of safety 
will come in mighty handy. Extra surplus saved many 
companies in the deflation of the early 30’s and extra 
surplus made it possible for the casualty industry to 
meet successfully the challenge of inflation that is only 
now beginning to slacken. 

Surplus is needed not only for the economic swings 
of inflation and deflation but for possible catastrophes, 
periods of poor underwriting or poor investment returns 
and for general long term growth. The staggering 
growth, due to inflation in the last few years, cannot 
be expected to continue but a substantial part of recent 
growth has not been due to inflation alone and the long 
term outlook is something to be considered in any dis- 
cussion of capacity. 

There are more automobiles in this country than 
we have ever had and still the demand is not filled. 
Far more automobiles are insured than ever before due 
to additional state auto financial responsibility laws and 
to a general increase in the awareness and acceptance of 


automobile insurance. Before the advent of really 
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stringent financial responsibility laws only about one- ] twined with the fire branch of the business through 
quarter of the automobiles were insured against liability | multiple underwriting and broad packaged comprehen- 
and property damage. sive policy contracts that it will be impossible to tell 
In the twenty states now having automobile financial | where one leaves off and the other begins? We already 
§ responsibility laws requiring security for past accidents | have overlapping in automobile and aircraft policies and 
an estimated 75% to 85% of automobiles are insured. | the next big commingling may well occur when all of the 
Possibly one-third of the automobiles in the other 28 | hazards of home ownership are combined in a single 
states are insured. Over the next several years there | householder’s policy. 
should be a substantial further advance in automobile The shift to multiple underwriting may come swiftly 
premiums because of new laws, new cars, greater public | and rather easily as today fully 70% of the casualty 
acceptance and possibly higher rates. That is only one | business is underwritten by companies with affiliated 
line. carriers in the other field. Broader contracts and broader 
Just coming over the horizon is an entirely new | fields are bound to broaden the outlook of insurance 
source of business. So far only Rhode Island, Cali- | executives and open additional avenues of business as 
fornia and New Jersey have adopted non-occupational | yet virtually untapped. 
disability laws but other states are planning to follow 
suit and in time such legislation may spread to all states Position of Mutual Carriers 
just as workmen’s compensation did. Should all states 
adopt this type of social legislation the annual premiums Having touched the past, the present and the future 
would exceed one billion dollars. In some states it will | to show the need of additional surplus to keep pace with 
be handled through a state fund and the life insurance | future growth and guard against contingencies let’s 
companies will also bid on it to protect their group busi- | return to the present, the casualty branch and to the 
ness. However, casualty carriers can acquire a very | mutual carriers. Let’s see just how managements have 
sizable chunk if they wish, and many may wish to do so | faced the capacity problem. 
to protect and supplement their workmen’s compensa- Of the 155 mutual casualty carriers, 68 are in the 
tion business. dividend paying classification and 87 do not pay divi- 
We have been talking only about the casualty branch | dends to policyholders. The non-dividend companies 
of the business. What is going to happen when it loses | write in annual premiums an amount approximately 2% 
=I] Its separate identity and becomes so thoroughly en- (Continued on the next page) 
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CAPACITY PROBLEM—Continued 


times their surplus to policyholders, while the dividend 
This 


logical for the dividend paying carriers have an 


pavers have a ratio of three to one. is entirely 
extra 
They are operating 
un- 
ssity could either re 


margin of safety in their dividends. 


on a profitable level with a margin to absorb any 


foreseen shock and in case of nec: 


duce or temporarily discontinue the dividend. Some 


carriers have reduced or discontinued their dividends 
past 
quences or loss of faith by their policvholders. 


The 


very 


in the few vears and encountered no dire conse- 


also 
The 


larger the company and the greater its spread of business 


factors of size and spread of business have 


been generally recognized by management. 
by territory and by class the less surplus it needs pro- 
portionately to fully cover contingencies. For example, 
the average safety factor margin in the mutual casualty 
field at the end of 1947 The 


mutual carriers, writing in excess of 


ten largest 
12 million 
dollars in annual premiums, had a ratio of only 62.4% 
The next nine, writing between 5 million and 12 million 
dollars annually had a ratio of 65.5% 
million and two million, 


was 67.1% 


each 


those writing 
70.9% 
; and the twenty 
million dol- 
lars in annual premiums, had a ratio of 105.3°7. In the 
stock field the same general pattern prevails and even 
as the writing 
had a 


between one : between 


one-half million and one million, 76.1% 


writing less than 14 


smallest carriers, those 


to a stock carriers less 
than % 


308.7 ‘ 


greater degree 


million annually safety factor ratio of 
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We feel very strongly that there is a lot more to the 
capacity problem than can be evaluated by the ratio of 
premium writings to surplus and that most insurance 


company managements, by taking into consideration the 
other 
and method ot 
cessfully to date 
fully in the 
problem eXists 


important factors peculiar to their own position 


operation, have met the 


problen SUK 
meet it suc 
that a 
carefully all 


and will continue to 


CeSS 


future. By recognizing capacity 
f ict Bs 
very few managements will go overboard 
could 
statutory 


earned premiums but actually 


and considering 
invo:ved, 
Theoretically, a itself Out ot 


business because of the 


company write 

requirements for un- 
have never heard of 
company being placed in receivership because it had to 
much fail 
quality assets, unprofitable business or catastrophe losses 
Sometimes they fool themselves or the public for a whil 


by being overly optimistic on estimates of loss reserves 


good business. Companies because of poor 


but when loss reserves prove inadequate and liabilities 


exceed assets, it is because the quality of the business is 
If the 
have been adequate. 


poor. business had been good the reserves would 


Thus again it is emphasized that 


volume alone is not the test. 

Certain minimum standards of safety are of course 
essential but such standards must be applied intelli- 
gently. There is no single rule of thumb method that 


will stand up under the varying methods of operation, 


Common business sense must be applied. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE TO STOP THIS LOSS? 


Fire can be controlled. While it is im- 
possible to completely eliminate this 
hazard, there is no doubt that the pri- 
mary cause is everyday carelessness. 
And that can be decreased by the ex- 
ercise of care and preventive action. 

The economic health of the nation 
is being seriously undermined by 
losses in human, physical and natural 
resources. The businessman and the 
civic leader should take the lead in re- 
ducing the terrific toll. In so doing, he 
not only will be serving his own in- 


terests but those of the country as well. 

In the long run, fire insurance rates 
are based on volume of losses so that 
care in preventing fire is good econ- 
omy as well as good sense and good 
citizenship. 
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Looking Back. ee and AHEAD! One hundred years ago The si erpool & London 


& Globe Insurance Company Ltd. was just getting started in the United States— 
in a few rooms at 56 Wall Street and with a personnel consisting of two men, 
Alfred Pell (the L & L & G’s first authorized agent in the United States) and one 
clerk. Today the Company can point to service offices countrywide, staffed with 
experienced personnel, and a nation-wide network of capable field men who have 
been thoroughly trained in the Company’s Educational School. 
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These established facilities and the planned activities which are gradually taking 
shape will serve as a constant reminder that the L & L & G keeps looking ahead 
and molding its services to keep pace with ever-changing times. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU 
LATION, Etc., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, OF BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS, F > AND 
CASUALTY EDITION, published monthly at Albany, N. Y., for 


October 1, 1948. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss. Before me, a Notary 
Public in and for the State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Arthur Snyder, who, having been dully sworn according to law, deposes 


and says that he is the business manager of Best’s Insurance News, Fire 
& Casualty Edition, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the cwnership, management and circula- 
tion of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers, respectively, are: Publisher, Alfred M. 
Best Co., Inc., Executive Offices, 75 Fulton St., New York, i Bad 
Editor-in-Chief, Alfred M. Best; Managing Editor, Chester M. Kellogg: 
ee Manager, Arthur Snyder, all of 75 Fulton Street, New York, 


2. That an owner is 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton St., 
New York, 


.; and that the owners of 1% or more of the stock are 

; 4 pS TN Estate of, 9 John St., New York, N. Y., Mildred 
B. Baird, 86 Prospect Ave., Montclair, N. J.; Stannard L. and G ladys K. 
Baker, Lansing, Mich.; Alfred M. Best, 75 Fulton St., New York, N. ¥.3 
Walter C. Betts, Montreal, Canada; Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., 
New York, N. Y.; H. E. Erickson, 1710-333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Estate of Albert 
M. "Johnson, 7333 Franklin Ave., Hollywood, Cal.; Alice L. Kellogg, 615 
i a Ave., Westfield, N. J.; cs. Kellogg, 603 Tremont Ave. ., West 
field, N. J.; CM. Kellogg, 615 Tremont Ave. .» Westfield, N. J.;Wilhelmina 
3. Kellogg, 603 Tremont Ave., Westiield, N. J.; John McElraevy, Jr., 75 
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Fulton ‘+ New York, N. Y.; Raymond T. Smith, 10 South LaSalle St. 
Chicago, I Mrs. Raymond T. Smith, Golf, Ill.; Vance C. Smith, 1710- 
333 No. Michigns Ave., Chicago, Iil.; W. H. Smith Pong Corporation 
Albany, N. Y.; Arthur Snyder, 75 Fulton St., New York, Y.; Kathryn 
Snyder, 83 Eton Road, Garden City, N. Y.; Elma W. a "Joan W 
Thomas, Indianapolis, Ind.; William E. Whitney, 139 Clifton St., Bel 
mont, Mass. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
owners, stockholders and securities 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder o 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee o 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two pate 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company # 
trustees hold stock and securities in 2 capacity other than that of @ 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association or corporation has any interest, direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds or other scurities than as so stated by him. 

ARTHUR SNYDER, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24 day of September, 1948. 
ELIZABETH BRENNER 


Notary Public, State of New York; positing in Kings County; Kings 
Co. Clk’s No. 198, Reg. No. 155-B-9; N. Co. Clk’s No. 281, Reg. No 
195-B-9; Commission Expires March 30, 1949. 
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REMINDER 


(Coumtesy Mother Nature ) 


Tue TURN of summer into fall is Nature’s 
most poignant reminder of another year 
; gone by. 





It’s a reminder that should make you 
think, seriously, that you yourself are a 


don | year closer to the autumn of your own 
oe particular life. 
men, 


| What steps have you taken . . . what 
one 

with plan do you have . . . for comfort and secu- 
rity in those later years? 


have | 
You can have a very definite plan—one 
that’s automatic and sure. 
_ 
7 If you’re on a payroll, sign up to buy 
ea 


U. S. Savings Bonds on the Payroll Plan, 
through regular deductions from your 





4 wages or salary. 

|| j If you’re not on a payroll but have a 
. bank account, get in on the Bond-A-Month 

/) i Plan for buying Bonds through regular 

, charges to your checking account. 

Y. Do this .. . stick to it . . . and every fall 

I will find you richer by even more than 

om you've set aside. For your safe, sure invest- 

thrys ment in U. S. Savings will pay you back— 

— in ten years—$100 for every $75 you’ve 

“a put in. 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 18655 


a 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1853 


NATIONAL—BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ORGANIZED 1866 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


ORGANIZED 1870 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1852 


ROYAL PLATE GLASS AND GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


ORGANIZED 1906 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1874 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1909 


PITTSBURGH UNDERWRITERS + KEYSTONE UNDERWRITERS 


OYALTY GROU 


Home Office: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
Pacific Department: 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif, 
Western Department: 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Il. 
Southwestern Department: 912 Commerce St., Dallas 2, Tex. 


Foreign Departments: 111 John Street, New York 7, New York 
206 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Canadian Departments: 465 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer Street, Vancouver, B. C. 
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for 1949 enrollment in North America’s’ 
SCHOOL FOR AGENTS 


SORRY . . . our September 27 class filled up so quickly we had 


to postpone enrollment applications from a number of North 





America Agents. 


BUT .. . another 8-weeks course in Fire, Marine and Casualty 
insurance at the Head Office in Philadelphia will start on 
January 10, 1949, for Agents of any of the North America 


Companies—their associates or employees—men and women. 


NOW ... is the time to enroll for this and subsequent 1949 
Classes. The North America Service Office Manager or Field- 
man in your territory will be glad to give you details of this 


inviting educational opportunity. Remember, tuition is free! 


1949 Schedule __ January 10 
— __. March 14 

North America’s ~— May 23 

School for Agents § __ September 26 


One Agent says: “I believe that the two months required for 

completion of this course is worth two years of practical 

training.” Another: “My experience here has set me ahead b “I 
many years in insurance.’ ta 
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COMPANIES, Shilaclelj hia 


we INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
w& PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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